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MAURICE ON THE UNITY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT.* 


For about forty years, or since the publication of his 
elaborate and epoch-making book, The Kingdom of Christ, 
Maurice has been a significant power in the Church of 
England ; and since the publication of that book in Amer- 
ica, thirty-six years ago, his influence has been working in 
this country in a general way among all Christian students, 
and winning an important if not a very large number of 
adherents to his essential principles. In some respects, 
indeed, his name has not kept its first prominence. The 
first book which he wrote after he took orders was dated 
Oxford, 1835, and was a defence of his position in conform- 
ing to the Church of England, under the title: Subscription 
no Bondage ; or, The Thirty-nine Articles Guides in Academic 
Education. This was as offensive to the dissenters by its 
plea for conformity as his famous volume of Theological 
Pssays, in 1853, was offensive to conservative churchmen on 
account of its views of the duration of punishment and the 
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mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Frederic Denison Maurice, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Institute. (First American Edition) Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Publishers. New York: Charlies T. Dillingham, 1879. pp. ix., 538. 8vo. 
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foundations of the atonement. There is little now in his 
fame to recall the acrimony which was felt towards him in 
those days, and probably few leaders of the High Church or 
of the Low Church party now would think so devout and 
believing a book as his Theological Essays a cause for the 
author’s “expulsion from a college connected with the 
Church of England,” to use his own words respecting that 
transaction. 

He kept at his work of authorship until his death, April 
1, 1872, never shrinking from speaking his honest convic- 
tions in face of all the theological questions and practical 
movements of his time; yet the sensation about him abated, 
whilst respect for him deepened. The great fact of death 
has not given to his name the emphasis that his admirers 
expected; and those of us who met together at New Haven, 
May 14, 1872, to listen to a memorial discourse upon his 
life, works, and influence, looked for more obvious and 
striking fruits of his mission than have yet appeared. This 
present memorial volume is a somewhat significant mark of 
the reality and also of the quietness of his influence. It is 
a modest and earnest sign of respect and affection for his 
name; yet this tribute came slowly and not without consid- 
erable effort, and without a large show of names. Of the 
sixty-two members of the Maurice Memorial Union who are 
recorded here, by far the greater number are American 
Episcopal clergymen. A few prominent ladies of the Uni- 
tarian body are on the list, and one Unitarian clergyman 
subscribes in the honored and loved name of Rev. Thomas 
Starr King, who is named with another Christian man, the 
late Philip P. Randolph, of Philadelphia, as confessing the 
“ spiritual debt to Maurice for inspiration and peace.” Other 
names in plenty could have been secured by time and effort, 
but the facts show that there has been no furore in this 
movement; and perhaps it is well that it has been so. It is 
probably best that such a tree should grow slowly if it only 
grows surely; and we may be even glad that for seven long 
years the preparation and publication of the life of Maurice 
by his son has been delayed to this present year, if the delay 
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only secures due maturity to the work. These seven years 
were needed to set forth the whole range and character of 
his influence upon our time; and it may be that the very 
circumstances that have somewhat obscured his light by 
more dazzling luminaries, will in the end give it more 
intensity, by distinguishing between the fixedness of his 
tranquil star and the changeableness of mere planetary as 
well as meteoric radiance. 

It is not wise to disparage the men who have called atten- 
tion away from his scholarly studies and his philosophical 
thinking by their stirring eloquence, or fascinating romance, 
or versatile and winning literature ; and certainly in honor- 
ing Robertson, Kingsley, and Stanley, we do not slight 
Maurice. But time will show, and is showing, that he 
opens depths of riches from which they have been drawing 
without exhausting the depths; and that this patient man is 
leading thoughtful students anew to the rich mines whose 
gold and gems have been so ably set forth by those adroit 
coiners and skilful lapidaries. The forthcoming Life of 
Maurice will test the truth of this opinion, and we may be 
quite sure that no name will be more frequent soon upon 
the lips of thoughtful readers than that of the humane and 
devout author of this profound and earnest volume on The 
Unity of the New Testament. It is evident that the very 
tendencies that have thrown his mind somewhat into the 
shade are bringing it forward now into new light, and that 
the disposition to submit all opinions to the tests of science 
has at once encouraged a false materialism and given new 
interest to every thoughtful theologian who seeks to study 
theology in a truly scientific spirit, and to show that the 
kingdom of God, like the world of Nature, has its essential 
facts, its presiding laws, and its organic development. 

The leaders of the American Maurice Memorial Union 
have apparently done wisely in beginning their effort with 
this volume, alike because it has never been published 
before in this country and has been for some time out of 
print in England, and because it presents in moderate com- 
pass the main ideas of his theology and his Biblical inter- 
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pretation. Other volumes of his have more artistic finish, 
philosophical completeness, and telling point, but none of 
those which have not been published here gives so full a 
view of the author’s scholarship and thinking, and meets 
so well the pressing demands of religious inquiry among 
our serious and well-informed people. The Kingdom of 
Christ, which was published in New York in 1843, is a more 
comprehensive treatise, and the Theological Essays, which 
were published in 1853,— these contain more doctrinal dis- 
cussion and stimulating argument; but this volume, which 
is really a harmony, not only of the New Testament, but 
of the entire Scriptures, besides being new to the American 
press, is full of light and comfort to all who care to study 
the Bible in its central truth, and to discriminate wisely 
between what is transient and what is lasting in its contents. 

This volume ought to have been edited with more care. 
Readers should not be left: so much in the dark as to when 
the two courses of lectures were delivered and what the 
main facts are as to the foundation of Bishop Warburton, 
upon which they were delivered. We find that the lectures 
on “ The Unity of the New Testament” were given in 1854, 
the year after his expulsion from his professorship in King’s 
College, and that those on “ The Epistle to the Hebrews” 
were given several years before, in 1846. In some respects 
the proof-reading of this volume is painfully defective; and 
when we read, as we do, in the English edition of The 
Unity of the New Testament, that the author begs his German 
reader, if he should have one, to “forgive an error in 
orthography which I was careless enough to overlook in the 
first sheet of this volume. He will, I hope, do me the 
justice to believe that I knew the difference between the 
learned and respectable Baur of Tubingen, however I may 
object to his theories, and the Bauer who has become noto- 
rious of later years for frantic atheism; when we read 
these words, it is not agreeable to find the error repeated in 
the American edition, and Baur printed Bauer, without any 
correction in the preface or notes. There are other errors 
which deface the beauty of the well-printed volume, which 
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any intelligent reader will correct at once and set to the 
' right account. 

To the large number of earnest and reverential seekers 
who are so troubled to find that the Scriptures which they 
have so honored and loved are made out to be little more 
than a great scrap-book which the policy as well as the 
superstition of many ages and many men has put together, 
this book cannot but be a rich treasure, alike in its gentle 
and devout spirit and in its large and profound thinking. 
The chief interest turns upon the study of the first three 
evangelists in their agreement with each other and in their 
differences, and also in their relation to the fourth Gospel. 
The author makes his position clear from the outset, when 
he says: “Instead of beginning from our Lord considered 
simply as the Man of Nazareth, it seems to me that the 
first three Gospels, just as much as the fourth, begin with 
assuming him to be the Son of God and the King of Men. 
To show how he fulfilled these characters is their object. 
All the discourses and acts which they attribute to him are 
simple and natural upon that hypothesis, unintelligible and 
incoherent upon any other.” His aim is to make these 
assertions good by considering the agreements and the 
differences of the first three Gospels. He then proceeds to 
. show that the Epistles of Sv. James, St. Peter, and St. Paul, 
as illustrated by the Acts of the Apostles, exhibit the gospel 
of the same Son of God and his kingdom in another stage 
and under three distinct aspects, but just as personally, just 
as livingly, as the evangelists themselves do. This discus- 
sion he intended to complete, and he did complete, in future 
works by maintaining “that the Gospels and Epistles of 
St. John harmonize those aspects of the kingdom which we 
have traced in the other evangelists and in the other apos- 
tles, and that the Apocalypse conducts the history to a crisis 
which all the other books had been prophesying of,—a 
crisis which is the full manifestation of the Son of God and 
his kingdom ; and shows that as it was the kingdom which 
fulfilled the meaning of all Jewish institutions and prophe- 
cies, so it would be the real foundation of human society 
after these institutions were dissolved.” 
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It is, of course, impossible for us in this brief review to go 
through the whole line of these discussions, or even to dis- 
cuss the most important parts of the argument. We must 
be content with touching the leading points which show 
where he is most at issue with the prevailing rationalism. 
The mythical element appears plainly, it is said, in the 
account of the temptation which the evangelists give; but 
Maurice finds nothing mythical there, but the most positive 
and practical of truths, even the truth that “there is a deep 
radical evil, a spirit of evil, underlying all the forms and 
shapes in which it presents itself to us on earth. We feel 
that He who could reach to that radical evil, and dispossess 
those shapes and forms of it, could alone assert the 
dominion of the God of truth and love over the world. 
We feel that this radical evil is nothing original, nothing 
which God created; that it. is essentially the spirit of dis- 
obedience, a perverted, rebel will; and that He who has the 
true, obedient will must be the destroyer of it, the Re- 
deemer of the universe from it. Such an introduction to a 
history of a series of acts of redemption or deliverance 
bears no marks of being transferred from some other record 
to a place for which it was not intended. If it has a meau- 
ing at all, it is in its right position. The want of it would 
be a cause of real perplexity.” 

The great and perplexing subject of the miracles is 
treated in a similar spirit, and with the same connection 
between essential principles and specific acts. There is in 
his view a close blending of what is called the miraculous 
part of the story with that which refers to the preaching,— 
just such a connection as was most natural supposing the 
actual King of the world was coming to claim and assert his 
kingdom, supposing He who by his word had given life 
and breath to his creatures was really come to show himself 
to his creatures, and to claim their homage. At the same 
time the great work was done upon souls, and the outward 
wonders were comparatively of secondary importance. The 
Son of God comes, he maintains, to war with all the forms 
in which the evil power works harm to men; and whilst 
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some diseases spring especially from evil agencies, all dis- 
ease has its root in a certain disorder of the human consti- 
tution, which the great physician was sent to correct. “ In- 
stead, therefore, of endeavoring to pass over the stories 
of the casting out of devils as perplexities to be avoided, 
we shall, if we follow the evangelists, seek in these the 
general law and principle of the miracles, considering that 
they explain more than any other the nature of His opera- 
tions and the end of His coming.” Maurice also insists 
much upon the connection of faith on the part of the 
subject with most, if not all, these acts of power. “What 
I desire is that we should follow out the conviction which 
such expressions imply, and should acknowledge that the 
evangelists looked upon these miracles as methods by which 
the great Deliverer was revealing himself in that character, 
was actually breaking the fetters by which human bodies as 
well as spirits were bound.” This was a lesson of the 
force of spirit over matter that the Jews needed, and much 
more the worshippers of Neptune, Ceres, A’sculapius, in 
face of their worship of those capricious deities who were 
made to personify the natural powers which were obedient 
to this one Lord and Friend of Man. 

In treating of the differences of the evangelists, Maurice 
does not shrink from considering the most perplexing, such 
as St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s accounts of the birth of 
Jesus Christ. He finds St. Matthew wholly consistent with 
St. Luke, and also with St. John, whilst he writes from the 
Hebrew point of view. As a devout Hebrew, he was ready 
to own the supernatural power in the whole line of Jewish 
history, and, as God manifested himself in the birth-gifts of 
all providential leaders, it was a matter of course that the 
final manifestation would be most glorious, and the divine 
Fatherhood supplant its human representative. St. Mat- 
thew traces the genealogy of Jesus from Abraham to 
Joseph, yet Joseph is declared to be not his father. Why 
then is Joseph named in that connection? The reply is 
that a child was believed by the patriarchs to be the gift of 
God, and that where there is a human father it is still to be 
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attributed to Him as its author. “ With the first mysterious 
example to start with (the birth of Isaac), must not the 
whole line of Jewish children have been regarded as wit- 
nesses of a mysterious divine paternity over the nation and 
over its different members? Did not every page of the 
prophets suggest the thought that human relations had a 
divine counterpart,— that they were grounded upon a rela- 
tion that was most real, but which had not yet been.mani- 
fested? If this were the evangelist’s feeling, would it be 
strange that he should deduce his genealogy to Joseph 
instead of to Mary? Would not the sudden interruption 
of the history just at that point be the clearest explanation 
of the previous sequence, denoting that now the meaning 
of it was declared,— that the ground of these human rela- 
tions was brought to light ?” 

In all these suggestions, of course the author carries with 
him the belief that St. Matthew, in common with the other 
evangelists, held Jesus Christ to be the Eternal Son of God, 
and that his incarnation would be in keeping with his being, 
and therefore not subject to the usual order of events. In 
this spirit he regards the whole order of the gospel narra- 
tive, and he considers the resurrection and the ascension as 
wholly credible events to those believing in a Son of God 
and King of Men, whilst to them it must be wholly 
“incredible that he should be bound by any chains of space 
and time; that he should not have led captivity to them 
captive; that he should not be as actual and personal as 
when he was loaded with those fetters which hinder us from 
realizing our personality, from being what we feel we are 
meant to be; that he should not be actually at the right 
hand of God, actually the bond of union and fellowship 
among men.” 

Maurice interprets the Acts of the Apostles as the con- 
sistent record of the development of the kingdom of this 
divinely human person among men, and he regards the 
Epistles of James, Peter, and Paul as different but not 
contradictory declarations of His gospel, according as the 
writer addressed a strictly Hebrew community, like James ; 
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or sought to expand that Hebrew nation into a larger the- 
ocracy, like Peter; or, like Paul, presented Christ in his essen- 
tial spirit and truth as the true and only righteousness to 
that broad humanity,whose apostle he was. He looks upon 
James as né mere moralist, but as full of spiritual grace, and 
author of one of the most wonderful exhortations to trust in 
an inward spiritual leader, law-giver, life-giver. So, too, 
Peter is to him no narrow hierarch, but is the apostle of a 
divine order resting upon Christ as the rock and embracing 
all services, obligations, and relations of human society in 
one fellowship with Him. So, too, Paul was no teacher of 
one idea, no dogmatist of any kind, but the luminous and 
invincible champion of practical goodness, such as comes 
only from the living Christ, whose divine life and perfect 
sacrifice make him the ground of forgiveness and the spring 
of peace. 

The closing portion of this volume, the three lectures on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, equals in value the previous 
parts of the book, and in sixty-six pithy pages it suggests the 
method of harmonizing the New Testament with the Old. 
In nine particulars the old dispensation is represented as 
fulfilled in Jesus Christ as the King, the Prophet, the Law- 
giver, the perfect Rest, the sufficient Priest, the living 
Temple, the purifying Baptism, the complete Covenant, and 
the great Sacrifice or prevailing Atonement. “Must not 
the presentation of the one real, perfect Sacrifice to the 
Father,” he asks, “the continual thanksgiving for that Sacri- 
fice, be the central act of all worship to God — of all fellow- 
ship among men? Must not the offering of the worshipper’s 
_soul and body as living sacrifices to God be the necessary 
fruit and accompaniment of this act— that which gives a 
meaning to all the greatest and meanest services — to the 
most transcendent and the commonest acts of life? Must 
not a return to Jewish and heathen notions of sacrifice, with 
the dark superstitions which accompanied the last, be the 
reaction against a temper of mind which undervalues sacri- 
fice? Must not that temper of mind at last destroy the 
very idea of communion between heaven and earth,—nay, 

2 
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between man and man,—and substitute the creed and prac- 
tice of unmitigated selfishness for the creed and practice of 
the gospel?” 

So the man as well as the theologian speaks at the close 
of this rich volume; and it is good to know that his life 
matched so well with his faith, and that he lived the truth 
he taught. It is better for us to judge of his life and his 
thought together, and to look upon the man as the voice of 
his experience instead of attempting the task of verbal criti- 
cism or dogmatic analysis. His personal character was most 
lovely and winning, it is allowed by all who knew him, even 
by those who did’ not like his characteristic ideas; and his 
individual personality was none the less memorable and 
attractive because it opened so broadly into universal rela- 
tions and rooted itself in the deep ground of history and 
philosophy, and bloomed out and bore fruit in large human- 
ity, ideal culture, and generous catholicity. It is easy 
and pleasant for us to take him home here to our own 
America, and to receive him now with the help of this book 
as our guest, and in fellowship with kindred spirits here. 

The portrait that faces the title-page, feeble as the helio- 
type copy is, reminds us at once of Channing, with a little 
more fulness and fire, a little more of the English blood and 
muscle, than our great emancipator had in his locks. It is 
interesting, moreover, to know that a disciple of Channing 
took the lead in preparing this volume, even the worthy and 
efficient lady who has contributed “so nobly to these columns 
her remembrances of the Federal Street pastor whom she so 
reveres. The association of the two faces and men is by no 
means casual, for they drew much from the same sources, . 
and have done much towards the same results. They 
belong to the same Renaissance movement of culture from 
beneath the burdens and chains of the Romish and also of 
the Genevan theocracy; and they felt the breath of modern 
life which stirred Coleridge and Wordsworth among the dry 
bones of the old formalism, diplomacy, and huckstering. It 
is not a little to Channing’s credit that he did so much to 
lead off the new culture here, as in his essays on Milton and 
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Fénélon, before any marked poet had opened the springs of 
inspiration, whilst Maurice found the new life of letters 
all ready to welcdme him; and his first great book, the 
Kingdom of Christ, was dedicated, in 1842, to Derwent Cole- 
ridge, son of the poet; and his most polemic book, the 
Theological Essays, was dedicated, in 1853, to Alfred Tenny- 
son. Channing came out with his trumpet call for the 
human mind in 1826, before what we now own as American 
literature had taken shape, and some years before Bryant had 
shown himself except in a little preliminary volume that had 
no European name. 

It is remarkable that whilst Maurice and Channing drew 
help from the same rising culture, and were both minds of 
the Greek type and earnest to give the humanities fair play 
in the fight with the old theocracy, they started from quite 
different beginnings and moved in quite different directions. 
Maurice was born and bred among the old English Unita- 
rians, and he went over to the English Church; whilst 
Channing was born among the rigid New England Calvinists, 
and became the leader of the American Unitarians. The 
difference of direction was probably more apparent than real, 
and both men were like ships from remote positions seeking 
the same port, catching the same breeze, and showing as they 
tack that they wish to run into the same peaceful haven, 
and there cast anchor. Maurice found the individualism 
and separation of his dissenting associates narrow and op- 
pressive, and he sought what to him was the more generous 
life, and the deeper thought, and the more generous fellow- 
ship of the Mother Church of England. Channing found 
himself under the load of a hard and tyrannical Calvinistic 
dogmatism and threatened by a falling avalanche of demo- 
cratic consolidation, and he joined in the strike for liberty of 
conscience against all despotism, whether of the creed or the 
conclave, the press or the plantation. They both found 
themselves in hot water at times by their boldness, and they 
both would have been put down if the new life had not been 
strong enough to hold in check the ultra-conservative dic- 
tation. 
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Little need be said to show how much these two men 
differed in constitution and tendency. Channing was a 
great independent, and in taste as well as in opinion he 
tended to keep very much to himself, with as little liking 
for any new sect as for the old organizations. Even asa 
theologian and a thinker, he dwelt more upon the experi- 
ence of the individual soul than upon the combined and con- 
tinuous thought and life of the race, and even in his studies 
of Catholic saints and sages he chose rather to dwell upon 
Fénélon’s devout meditations than upon the churchly sys- 
tems and ideas of such masters of spiritual polity as Hooker 
and Aquinas, Wesley and Wayland. He felt much for the 
individual thinker and devotee, but not much for the great 
multitude. of devotees and confessors as such; and he was 
neyer carried away by the currents of dogma and feeling 
that possess the sects, command the great churches, and rush 
through the life of the ages. Even in his unquestioned 
philanthropy he felt for the individual more than for the 
multitude ; and the curse of slavery came to him so sharply 
more because of its wrong against the soul than because of 
his quick sympathy with the coarse masses who were im- 
bruted under its galling and crushing yoke. He felt and 
thought and wrote for the workingmen, but he was more for 
them than with them; ‘and his delicate nature, and perhaps a 
certain constitutional reserve with aristocratic associations, 
made it not easy for him to rough it among the workshops, 
and to teach schools and preach to assemblies of working 
people as Maurice did. 

Maurice was made in a different mould, and he was an 
. apostle of the many rather than of the one, with a heart as 
catholic in its social affections as his mind was catholic in its 
comprehensive thinking and study. He was not only ear- 
nest intellectually for the unity of all truths, affections, and 
purposes, but he loved to go to work for every movement to 
bring men duly together. He carried his catholicity thus as 
we have seen into the harmonizing of the Scriptures, and he 
wrote the history of ethics and philosophy in the same spirit, 
and did not rest until he had tried to bring all the religions 
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of the world to the one kingdom of God, and to call all the 
discordant classes of society to the one fellowship of hu- 
manity. He did this not from theory and policy, but from 
the imperative necessity of his convictions, his faith, and his 
devotion. He was an apostle of the sunshine, and he saw 
and felt and followed the great solar forces of the kingdom 
of God. Thus he differed from the specialists and abstrac- 
tionists who think more of their own lamps and candles, or 
of their own systems of optics, than of that vital power 
which commands men and ages as the sun rules the earth, 
and which was and is the sunrise of God in history. 

As theologians, Maurice and Channing differed in their 
dominant ideas, and whilst both believed devoutly that God 
is with man and man should be with God, Maurice started 
from the idea that God has taken the initiative by partaking 
of human nature, and Channing dwelt most upon the idea 
that man is to become partaker of the divine nature. There 
is something commanding and impressive in the earnestness 
and persistency with which Maurice urges the conviction 
that God has mated himself with mankind in Jesus Christ, 
and committed himself thus not merely to the favored few, 

but to the human race. To him the inmost life of Christ 
' was not merely a human person, but the Eternal Sonship, 
the Root of Humanity in the Being of God. “The Father 
has shown us what he is by an actual man like ourselves, 
who has told us that he came forth from the Father, and that 
he knew him. He could reveal God to men because, ever 
having been with the Father, he had also been near to all 
men from the beginning, as the light lightening every man 
coming into the world. He was the Root, and because he 
was the Root he was also the Head of humanity. He could 
redeem humanity, and he alone could do it, because it was 
his own.”” Of course there is danger of extravagance in this 
line of thinking by losing each man’s personality in the All of 
humanity in Christ; but Maurice practically shunned this 
peril, whilst we must in .all fairness allow that Channing’s 
stern affirmation of freedom of will and perscnal accounta- 
bleness makes a wholesome completion of Maurice’s loving 
and all-embracing Christology. 
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But there must be an end to these fascinating parallels, 
and we close this review of a great and good man’s book 
with much sense of the privilege of being asked to do 
it in the circle of cherished friends and congenial readers, 
and with the comforting conviction that God’s people 
are building better than they knew the great . temple 
of Christian faith and humanity. We have all of us 
felt the great passion for unity that has stirred this nine- 
teenth century, and which has already done so much to 
integrate the harsh differences of opinion and purpose that 
we inherited from the splits and quarrels of the eighteenth 
century. We ought not to repine that the consummation 
lingers so long, and that we do not see yet a catholicity 
relatively as grand and comprehensive as that which gath- 
ered under the Roman Empire a thousand and a half thou- 
sand years ago. The concentrating power must be less 
worldly, and the elements concentrated must be more uni- 
versal and comprehensive under the new empire of organic 
Christian humanity than under the old policy of the Cesars 
or any of their followers. Great things are coming, and the 
best of all is that God is with us as with our fathers, and that 
we are learning to do our work under his lead, and that in 
face of the threatening chaos of opinions and forces, spirit- 
ual powers are making themselves known, and sometimes 
making their fiercest enemies own and serve them. 

Do not your readers remember the midnight that began 
our Centennial year 1876,— that last night of the old year 
which we watched to its last moment with such intense 
interest? What a time it was here in this great tumultuous 
city, and what a din came in at our window as we opened it 
to learn “ What of the night”! It was no fairy scene that 
we saw, and no heavenly strain that we heard. A thick fog 
hung over everything, and allowed us only to guess at where 
the moon ought to shine; and such noises! who ever heard 
the like? Fish horns, tin trumpets, steam whistles, locomo- 
tive screams, engine bells, shouts and cries of all sorts, made 
the night hideous, and all the noise seemed to culminate in 
the strokes of the great fire-bell that struck the hundred 
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years from the near belfry. Yet over all there was a hardly 
audible and mysterious whisper that rose above and asked 
to hush the chaos of noise, as sometimes after a cloudy and 
dismal night among the mountains a thin rim of light tells 
that the day is coming over the dark cliffs and the frantic 
storm. As we listened, the whisper increased and became 
voice and melody as the makers of the din gave over their 
exhausting revel. What was it — what but the chime of the 
patient and saintly bells from three or four churches that 
had all along been talking to the world on that night, and 
talking apparently in vain! We went to bed under that 
music trusting that there is more than clouds and noise and 
strife to watch over the age opening upon us and our 
race. 

Such bells are always ringing, and godly men send out 
thoughts more persistent than church chimes. We hear the 
voices of Maurice and of Channing among them. Mankind 
will not let these voices die, nor will God, whose children 
they were and are. SAMUEL OsGoop. 


ESSENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


In his great work, The History of the Jews, Dr. Graetz 
comes to the conclusion that it is a refined Judaism or 
Essenism intermixed with foreign elements. Since Dr. 
Graetz is one of the best authorities, if not the very best, on 
Jewish history, himself a representative of modern Judaism, 
Ihave thought it of value to review his work so far as it 
deals with the question of the relation of Essenism with 
Christianity, and especially the connection of John the Bap- 
tist and Christ himself with the sect of the Essenes. 

It is the view of Dr. Graetz that it was the Essenes who 
first proclaimed, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
John the Baptist who made this proclamation was an 
Essene. “ Baptist,” says our author, “means certainly 
nothing else than that he was an Essene, i.e., one who 
cleanses his body daily in spring-water.” We have but little 
information concerning him. The account of his birth in 
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Luke as well as the wonders related to have preceded and 
followed his birth are fictions of a later time. The only 
feature in this narrative which seems to be historical is, that 
John lived the life of a Nazarite, i.e, he belonged to the 
Essenes. The mode of his living was indeed quite after the 
Essenic fashion. He lived on locust and wild honey. But 
it is again a fiction, says Dr. Graetz, that he dressed in a 
costume which the old prophets used to wear,—a dress of 
camel’s-hair and leathern girdle. John seems to have lived 
in the conviction that if the whole of the Jewish nation 
would confess their sins, and likewise bathe in the Jordan, 
i.e., if they would live in accordance with the rules of the 
Essenes, and thus prove their piety and uprightness, then 
the promised Messiah could not tarry long. He, therefore, 
invited the people to come to the Jordan confessing their 
sins, and to be baptized in order to be in readiness for the 
coming kingdom of heaven, which he supposed to be at 
hand. John, he says, therefore took up his abode with other 
Essenes, near the lower waters of the Jordan, awaiting 
penitents. Those penitents who were baptized joined at 
the same time the Essenic order, but were not however sub- 
jected to such an ascetic and rigorous discipline as the real 
Essenes, e.g., celibacy, communism, and the Levitic wash- 
ings. Asa whole, the Jewish nation of that time was not 
so corrupted as to make convulsive emotion needful to a 
moral reformation. The standard means of Judaism were 
quite sufficient to preserve the people from corruption and 
degeneration. ... 

According to Dr. Graetz, Jesus of Nazareth continued 
John’s labors. After the imprisonment of John, several of 
his disciples carried on his work; among whom none met 
with such great success as Jesus of Galilee. . . . Jesus, who 
was born (at 4 B.C.) in Nazareth, was the first-born son of 
an obscure carpenter called Joseph, born to him by his wife 
Mary... . Of the further course of the youth, Jesus, nothing 
is known, except that some obscure sources (Luke alone) 
make him discourse with the teachers of the nation in the 
temple at Jerusalem when only twelve years of age. The 
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grade of his culture and his scriptural knowledge may be 
ascertained, if we look at the state of things in the proper 
country of his nativity (Galilee). 

Consequently, Jesus, by reason of his limited and deficient 
education, and by his use of the Galilean dialect, could not 
have expected to make a favorable impression upon the 
learned and refined people of Judea; he thus saw himself 
confined to Galilee. 

The gentleness and meekness of Jesus remind one of 
Hillel, whom he seems to have taken as a pattern, and whose 
golden maxim, —“ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,’ —Jesus made 
the starting-point of his teachings. The quiet disposition of 
Jesus, which abhorred violence, worldly tendencies, and 
party disputes, made him feel favorably toward the Essenes, 
who lived a contemplative life and remained strangers to 
the world. Hence it arose that when John the Baptist 
(or rather the Essene) exhorted to baptism in the Jordan, 
to repentance, and promotion of the kingdom of heaven, 
Jesus came to him and was baptized. Though it cannot be 
proved that Jesus was formally received into the order of 
the Essenes, yet with these premises only can we compre- 
hend many things in his life and doings otherwise inexplica- 
ble. Like the Essenes, Jesus appreciated voluntary poverty 
and despised riches. He shared the Essenes’ shyness in 
regard to marriage. Communism, which was a peculiarity 
of the Essenes, was probably also commended by Jesus, 
since his immediate disciples lived in its practice (Acts ii., 
44). Like the Essenes, he also enjoined upon his disciples 
the avoidance of oaths. It need hardly be mentioned that 
his miracles of healing, especially the casting out of demons, 
were peculiar to the Essenes (from whom Jesus borrowed 
it).... But it seems that Jesus only adopted the essential 
features of Essenism, such as a predilection for poverty, con- 
tempt for riches and possessions, avoidance of oaths and 
matrimony, the healing those who suffered from demons, 
somnambulism, and the like. On the other hand, he neg- 
lected the non-essential points, as baptism, the rigid Levitic 

3 
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washings, etc. Even upon baptism Jesus seems not to have 
laid much stress, since we find nowhere either that he bap- 
tized or that he enjoined it upon his disciples. 

When John was put in prison by Herod Antipas as being 
politically dangerous, Jesus simply intended to continue his 
work.... Like John, also, he preached, “Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” ... First of all; Jesus 
taught his male and female disciples the passive virtues of 
the Essenes, such as self-denial, humility, contempt for pos- 
sessions, social helpfulness, and peaceableness. . . . The exist- 
ing Judaism Jesus did not criticise, and did not think to 
reform the Jewish doctrines, or to become the founder of 
anything new; his object was simply to educate sinners up 
to the divine doctrines of salvation and holiness of life, in 
order to make them fit for the Messianic time... . They 
(the disciples of Jesus) also disposed of their property in 
order to live in communism. The communistic practice of 
eating and drinking together — borrowed from the order of 
the Essenes — was the outward tie which united the follow- 
ers of Jesus. ... 

The object of this paper is chiefly to discuss the cardinal 
point or thesis advanced by our author. This thesis is, 
according to my comprehension of it, this: “Christianity 
is nothing else than a modified Essenism (mixed with alien 
elements): 1. Because its forerunner, John the Baptist, 
was an Essene: 2. Because its founder, Jesus of Nazareth, 
was a (modified) Essene in theory. This we purpose chiefly 
to discuss because it is the main thing our author tries to 
prove throughout the pages (about fifty in all) of the elev- 
enth chapter, and also in the tenth note of his third volume. 
Everything else the author advances is only to confirm this 
view. The secondary positions taken by our author we 
shall not feel it obligatory upon us to discuss, except as they 
stand in an immediate relation to this chief thesis; and yet 
we may occasionally intimate the character and tendency of 
some striking points. 

The attempt to identify Essenism with Christianity is not 
new. It first originated in the brains of D. F. Strauss and 
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the Tiibingen school. But with them the supposition of a 
positive relationship between Essenism and Christianity was 
embryonic and indeterminate, owing to the fact that they 
had little or no access to Rabbinic literature, and were in 
that respect mere borrowers from others. But not so with 
our author, who has been trained in that literature from his 
youth; and who is therefore at home in it. He has, or ought 
at least to have, more ground under his feet than his prede- 
cessors. And as this supposition of the Tiibingen school has 
meantime become familiar, Dr. Graetz has been the more 
easily encouraged to develop it into a system. 

He proposes a new derivation for the name Essenes,— 
namely, that it is to be derived from the Aramaic saha [to 
flow, to swim; in its secondary meaning, to bathe]. This 
name (Essenes), he says, was given to the sect in question 
by the outsiders, who supposed Essenism to consist in mere 
washings, and who intended by the name to characterize the 
peculiar practices of the sect. As the note containing this 
derivation appeared in the first edition of the work, an 
opportunity was offered me to examine and weigh it (even 
before I had read the author’s account of the origin of Chris- 
tianity). It failed to convince me of its correctness, (1) 
Because this Aramaic word is never used in the Jewish 
(Aramaic) literature as a ritual term of cleansing (except 
a few times in the Targums), wherefore it could not well 
have been applied to characterize the Essenes, who un- 
doubtedly practised their washings in a religious sense. (2) 
Because there was a standard ritual term for the perform- 
ance of such acts. It was taval, to baptize; consequently, 
if those who first applied the name Essenes to the sect had 
intended to say thereby, This sect practised religious wash- 
ings, they would have expressed it by the standard term, 
and not by a foreign name. But, at this point, some may say 
in confirmation of our author’s derivation, that this name 
was applied to the sect by the populace as a vulgar and 
abusive cognomen. I reply (3) that the Aramaic word in 
question was probably not current among the Jews even 
in its literal sense of washing. It may be well to remind the 
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reader that the post-exilic language of the Jews in Palestine 
was by no-means a pure Aramaic; it was rather a Hebrew 
strongly intermixed with, and colored _by, Aramaic (as may 
be proved by the literature of that period). Those Hebrew 
words which were seldom used finally passed quite out of 
mind, and were replaced by Aramaic. And what is more 
probable than, as in this case, that the Hebrew word for 
washing, which must have been in daily use, was not for- 
gotten, and that there was consequently no necessity of 
adopting a foreign (Syriac) substitute in its place? This 
probability is raised to a certainty in the case in question by 
a reference to the literature of the period; for even when a 
narrative is four-fifths Aramaic, the words for washing are, 
in most cases, Hebrew words with Aramaic forms. The 
Aramaic substitute is very sparingly used. The fact is, that 
the Aramaic substitute was not current among the Jewish 
people in the sense of washing the body; especially not in 
Judea, where the Hebrew element was stronger and purer 
than in Galilee, where alone such an epithet could have 
arisen, if anywhere at all in Palestine. It need hardly be 
mentioned that the people looked upon the sect with great 
veneration as saints; wherefore it is not likely that they 
would give them vulgar or ridiculous names. But it may 
still be conjectured that the name Essenes was applied by 
the learned, by the Pharisees, to the sect in question; there- 
fore I answer (4) that the Pharisees, the opponents of this 
tendency of the Essenes, designated the latter by the Hebrew 
name tovley shaharith, i.e., ijpepo-Sarrorai, the standard ritual 
term, and not by any corresponding Aramaic term,—if there 
were any such term,—which would properly be ashaey 
tsaphra (from saha to wash the body). The author’s deri- 
vation fails because (5) the corresponding ritual term among 
the Jews for baptism, as a substantive, is always ¢’vilah, 
and not the verbal noun mesuta (bath) derived from the 
‘Aramaic word in question. And furthermore, this term 
(bath) is always used in a common and profane sense exclu- 
sively. 
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Assuming all the above objections to be correct (and I 
could advance others), and having then not conjectured our 
author’s object (the eleventh chapter of the second edition, 
“The origin of Christianity,” being omitted in the first), 
I was unable to determine what had driven the author to this 
unhappy derivation of the name “Essenes.” But when I 
read (in the second edition of the author’s work) this chap- 
ter, entitled “The Origin of Christianity,” the author’s ob- 
ject at once became apparent. His whole structure of the 
origin of Christianity stands or falls with this derivation! 
Because let us only grant for a moment that his derivation 
is correct,— namely, that the sect in question was designated 
by the name Essenes, for the reason that they observed the 
Levitic washings,— then he finds at once in the Baptist John 
a relative of the Essenes, and then Baptist and Essene at once 
become to the author synonymous terms. Having led us thus 
far, he needs only to go one step further, as he really does, 
and to tell us that Jesus of Nazareth was a disciple of John, 
and we shall have much reason to be indebted to the venera- 
ble doctor for having at length discovered the true origin of 
Christianity, which origin he makes to be nothing else than 
‘“‘a modified Essenism intermingled with foreign elements” ! 
But if it be granted that his etymological explanation is cor- 
rect, and that he has the pleasure of having shown John the 
Baptist to be an Essene, the question still remains, What has 
John’s symbolic baptism to repentance and forgiveness of 
sin (which was to be performed but once) to do with the 
Lévitic daily washings of the Essenes? One can see at the 
first glance how little these two performances could be 
related: the first was a mere symbolic act, because no fault 
or offence against the Deity can be supposed to be washed 
away by water; while the latter was a real act, to wash away 
from one’s body the impurities which were supposed to be 
there in consequence of having come into real contact with 
something Levitically unclean. What a difference! 

Now let us see how much more the author knows about 
John. We know very little, he says, of John; whereas we 
generally suppose that we know much about him. The au- . 
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thor informs us that the account of John’s birth and the 
wonders connected with it are fictions of a later date, and so 
with everything else said about John excepting two features 
which the author is liberal enough to recognize as historical ; 
namely, that John was a Nazarite, and that he lived on 
locusts and wild honey. Should we not be permitted to 
know why everything said about John is a fiction with the 
exception of these two features? Or, vice versa, why are 
these two features true and historical if everything else said 
about John is a fiction? Though the author easily excuses 
himself for rejecting the history of John’s birth, on the 
ground that it is mentioned by none except Luke, tiis is but 
a narrow escape; for what will he reply when asked why 
he rejects the statement that John’s raiment (like that of 
the old prophets) consisted of a garment of camel’s hair with 
a leathern girdle about his loins? Is not this statement 
made by all three of the Synoptics, and in one breath with 
the other statements which the author is pleased to recog- 
nize as historical? What is it which speaks for the trust- 
worthiness of the latter, and not, at the same time, for the 
correctness of the former? Should we not be permitted to 
know the reason? But as our author has given none for 
such a slaughter on the one hand, and such an act of clem- 
ency on the other, we may not be mistaken if we suppose 
the reason to be this: the statements that John was a Naza- 
rite and lived on locusts and wild honey are pillars which 
support the author’s structure of the origin of Christianity, 
and twin-brothers of the above-mentioned adroit etymologi- 
cal explanation of the name “ Essenes.” 

In John’s manner of life, the author dreams that he sees 
two other proofs that John was an Essene. He has not 
therefore the heart to remand these favorite particulars 
along with the others into the world of fiction! On the 
other hand, the author rejects as spurious the statement that 
John wore a garment of camel’s hair, because he has heard 
that the Essenes were accustomed to wear white clothing ; 
he therefore is frightened — when he sees that the Gospels 
. state that John was attired in raiment of camel’s hair — lest 
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this might prevent John’s being considered an Essene ; he 
therefore longs to have John change the reported fashion of 
his dress for a white Essenic robe, and then he can stoutly 
declare the statement of the Gospels to be spurious, 

Many years ago, the author was known to us as a cele- 
brated writer of Jewish history, but we were not aware that 
he was also a skilful interpreter. But now it will be 
impossible to doubt it! . 

In the Scripture account of John’s summoning the Jewish 
people to the Jordan and baptizing them there, it is narrated 
that he continually used the exhortation, “ Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and that he baptized 
them because they confessed their sins. Our author adds 
that John also required the repenting people to join the 
Essenic order, and thereafter (with the exception of a few 
modifications, such as the Levitic washings, communism, 
ete.) to live according to the rules of the Essenes. We 
would be pleased to know from what sources Dr. Graetz 
unearths this wonderful addition ; because we know of none, 
either Christian or Jewish, which would justify such an 
interpretation. There are no original sources of information 
concerning the Essenes except those of Josephus. All 
others, as Pliny and even Hegesippus, are dependent, and 
therefore but second-rate sources. Even in Jewish literature, 
the citations are few and of very trifling importance. How 
little our author has tried to learn from the statements of 
Josephus * the character and intentions of this sect, we see 
from the fact that the Essenes were never ambitious to 
make many proselytes, or to make half-proselytes. This is 
fully shown by the inexorable condition they imposed upon 
those who came to join them.t For a whole year, and then 
again for two years, they anxiously and inquisitorially 
watched the character of one who came to join them. Even 
then he was subjected to a close examination and obliged to 
take an oath before they admitted him into their numbers. 
In disciplining old members, they were rigid and inexorable. 
What is accordingly less probable than that they would 
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invite all the people of Palestine to join them? and would 
against all their rules and principles open the doors of their 
order to receive into it creatures whom they had scarcely 
known even for a day? What is less probable than that the 
Essenes would allow some of their members to abandon the 
Levitic washings, which undoubtedly: held an important 
place in the Essenic system, as we shall show hereafter? 

Does it not then appear incredible that John ever dreamed 
of being an Essene? We have seen the author’s deriva- 
tion of the name Essene is more than questionable ; there is, 
therefore, no relation whatever between the names Essene 
and Baptist. The washings of the Essenes were different in 
principle from the baptism of John, which latter was but 
symbolic. The clothing of John was, according to the state- 
ment of all three synoptics, not that of an Essene; and had 
John been an Essene he would have acted contrary to the 
principles and the explicit rules of his order in admitting 
men to have any relation to the order without probation, and 
in exempting them from the most essential requirements of 
the order while belonging to it. 

We now pass to consider the theory that Jesus was a dis- 
ciple of John. Dr. Graetz states, though again without 
authority, that Jesus was born in Nazareth and not in Beth- 
lehem. But his chief efforts in this part of his argument are 
put forth to prove that Jesus was an Essene in theory, at 
least, though it cannot be historically proved that Jesus 
formally belonged to the Essenic order. We would there- 
fore first of all beg the author to explain when and where he 
was imbued with Essenic views; how he could take the per- 
son of Hillel for a pattern, when, according to the author’s 
own opinion, he had never seen him; when and where did 
Jesus learn the ethical sentences of Hillel, “ All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them”? For our author takes the insufficiently educated 
son of the carpenter at once away from his ignorant home at 
Nazareth, and makes him teach “ Essenism and rehearse excel- 
lent sentences of Hiliel, without having first allowed him time 
to study Essenism, or to attend the schools of Jerusalem in 
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order to pick up a little wisdom. Our author also supposes 
that Jesus never was in Jerusalem when a youth. Indeed, 
in order to clear Dr. Graetz from a contradiction in adjecto, 
we understand that when he calls Jesus a disciple of John 
he means thereby to say that Jesus learned all his Essenic 
and Hillelitic wisdom from John. But his statements are 
too plain to allow such an interpretation of his words. On 
the one hand, he states in-plain language that even after 
John’s death Jesus was obliged to confine his labors to 
Galilee, and he was not capable of teaching and preach- 
ing in Judea on account of his limited knowledge and 
the insufficiency of his education. On the other hand, 
the author insists that all that Jesus taught was Essenism. 
How can these two statements be reconciled? No man 
can teach without having first been taught. 

But let us carry the discussion into the very heart, and 
compare Essenism with the teachings of Jesus, and see 
whether they are the same or only seem to be so. In order 
to be able to say of any one that he belongs in theory to any 
order, it is necessary that he should have sanctioned and 
adopted all, or at least the majority, of the laws and princi- 
ples of the order which are considered by its members 
essential. It will now be our chief business to ascertain 
(from the works of Josephus and other sources) what the 
principal practices and doctrines of the Essenes were, and 
then compare them with the teachings of Jesus, in order to 
find out how great or how small the pretended similarity is. 
The first thing which would arrest the attention of an 
observer of Essenic life would be the peculiarity of lustra- 
tions. He would find that they bathed eyery morning - 
before sunrise, also before every meal, and whenever they 
came in contact with one not belonging to their sect, or 
with anything supposed to be Levitically unclean. Further- 
more, the sect made so great a distinction between the 
junior and the senior members of the order, that if a senior 
was touched by a junior he washed himself. This law con- 
cerning the liability of becoming unclean and the need of 
lustration was also extended to vessels and clothing, while 
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fruit, other eatables, and the like could not be purified even 
by lustration after they have once become Levitically un- 
clean; ¢.g., when a dead mouse was found among fruits or 
grain it made the whole mass unclean; a bone of a dead 
man when not buried very deep made any. Essene unclean if 
he came within four yards of it, etc. In later times, volu- 
minous works became necessary to enumerate the laws upon 
this subject. These observances became greatly more diffi- 
cult by the fact of their residence in the vicinity of non- 
Essenes, as social and commercial life brought them un- 
avoidably into contact with their fellow-citizens or fellow- 
villagers, and increased the liabilities of the poor Essenes to 
become unclean. Thus an Essene could never be quite sure 
whether he was Levitically clean, except at the moment 
when he was in the water of the spring. Such were their 
daily difficulties. And yet, could an impartial observer 
have seen with what great anxiety and rigidness the Essenes 
observed this law, his astonishment would have been ex- 
treme. The fact is, the law concerning Levitic lustrations 
was in the highest degree essential to the Essenic system. 

Now let us see what the views of Jesus were concerning 
these lustrations. His opinions are fully expressed in the 
golden ethical sentence: “Not that which goes into the 
mouth defiles a man” (Matthew xv., 11). I need hardly 
state how-far Jesus differed from the Essenic view on this 
point,—a point which penetrated the whole Essenic life, 
and was with the Essenes in its weight equal to hcliness. 
Another characteristic of Essenic life was celibacy ; this was 
with the sect a law, and, as such, opposed to the tendency 
-of the Old Testament. Jesus, on the other hand, had never 
spoken against the law of marriage, but left it in its old 
force and dignity. In Matthew xix., Jesus opposes the view 
of his disciples who spoke against marriage, speaking of 
those who forebore to marry without the slightest expression 
of either reproof or praise. : 

Communism is a third characteristic of Essenism. This 
institution — based on the principle of equality and conven- 
ience —implies negatively that the members of the com- 
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munity agree that no member of the community shall have 
the right to call any property whatever his own; and posi- 
tively, that each member of the community shall be entitled 
to use the property in the possession of any member whom- 
soever as if it were hisown. With the Essenic order, com- 
munism was a law based on the principle of equality and 
convenience; and, like every law, was compulsory, no one 
being admitted as a member of the order except on the con- 
dition of offering his whole property for the benefit and use 
of each and every member of the community. But in 
Acts ii., 44; iv., 32; v., 2, there was no law, and the sur- 
render of property was not compulsory. One could become 
a member of the Christian community of Jerusalem without 
being first obliged to offer his property for the benefit of the 
community, as can be distinctly seen from the passage, 
“ And after it was sold, was it not thine own?” (Acts v., 4.) 
The quotation shows that the practice was based on no 
special principle, but was rather a consequence of the first 
love of the convert for his fellow-believers. This view of 
ours is greatly strengthened by the circumstance that these 
lavish donations of property were not made in any other 
primitive Christian community ; had the practice been intro- 
duced and sanctioned by Jesus, even as only a custom,—I 
will not say a law,—it would surely have found imitators in, 
at least, one or two communities elsewhere. But if one 
studies the purpose of these benefactions as revealed in their 
surrounding circumstances, he gains the impression that 
these funds were designated rather as treasury for the poor 
than anything else; because in the passage already quoted it 
reads: “ And laid it [the money] at the apostles’ feet.” For 
what? To be distributed among the poor of the community. 
It should not be forgotten that, in this case, the term «owa 
was applied to Christian charity,—a notion quite new, at 
least in intensiveness,—a notion which had no term fully 
capable of expressing it, because no term extant previous to 
the time of the New Testament writers fully contained the 
idea of Christian charity. They were thus obliged to use 
the best term they had, though it did not quite cover the 
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new idea of charity in its selflessness and spontaneity. We 
thus claim, even from a-linguistic stand-point, a meaning for 
the word «ot in the New Testament which is special in its 
nature. It covers acts performed, not in consequence of any 
law, rule, or special agreement, but by reason of a spontane- 
ous feeling of the members of the new organization. It has 
thus nothing similar to the Essenic communism, which was 
by reason of a special agreement, and arising from the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity and convenience. We therefore consider 
Dr. Graetz’ dexterous inference from the practices of the 
followers of Jesus to the views of Jesus himself relative to 
communism to be a mistake. The other two passages (John 
xii., 6; xiii, 29) to which Dr. Graetz refers he could hardly 
defend; since he cannot show even a single instance where 
one of the disciples who travelled with Jesus cast his prop- 
- erty into the “ bag” of which Judas took charge. We should 
not err if we said that the money which flowed into the said 
treasury came from persons who never travelled with Jesus, 
but who nevertheless gave money to the impressive teacher 
and preacher of Nazareth for his own personal use; and that 
Jesus, who did not like to burden himself with its care, gave 
the contributions over to one of his digciples (Judas) to use 
for the poor and for other necessary objects. Neither can it 
be shown that the disciples had the right to draw any money 
from this treasury for their own use; and in all probability 
they had not. Where, then, is the communism of Jesus, so 
extensively treated of by our author? 

Jesus differed from the Essenes in a fourth important point : 
The Essenes did not regard the explicit command of Jehovah 
to visit the temple at the principal festivals three times every 
year. They did not come to pray in his courts; they offered 
no sacrifices on the altar of Jehovah, but had sacrifices of 
their own (Jos. de Antiq. X VIIL., I., 5); butthe humble Jesus 
adhered with great loyalty to the temple. Before proceed- 
ing with the discussion of this point, it may perhaps be best 
to here insert a short discussion concerning another impor- 
tant matter mentioned by the author in this connection. 
From the fact jusc mentioned (Jesus in the temple), as from 
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similar ones, the author is inclined to conclude that Jesus 
adhered to Judaism, in the sense of sanctioning the ceremo- 
nial law. But Dr. Graetz thus meets with numerous-contra- 
dictions in the Gospels, which he, however, knows how to 
remove, of course, by declaring that these passages in the 
Gospels which are not in harmony with the view he adopted 
are spurious. But if this modern doctor in Israel] had had 
an eye for the great loyalty and marvellous delicacy of the 
carpenter’s son of Nazareth, he would have met with no con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. Had he taken pains to distin- 
guish between the prophecies and prophetic views of Jesus 
concerning the future of the temple and the future validity 
of the ceremonial law on the one hand, and his personal loy- 
alty and reverence for their value and observance on the 
other, no scholastic or critical difficulties would have con- 
fused his thought. Though Jesus did not obey the precepts 
of the elders, but severely condemned them (Matt. xv., 11), 
though he saw with his prophetic insight that the temple 
and the ceremonial law would soon have to give place’ to the 
Messianic economy, he (Jesus) still paid homage to every- 
thing Mosaic, and to the temple as such, as long as they 
could claim legitimacy; but in that sense only, and never in 
the sense of desiring or intending to perpetuate them. And 
so did the apostles. They adhered to the temple (until they 
were disturbed and finally driven out of it), although they 
knew well that the days the temple had yet to stand were 
numbered. This is the only way of reconciling such seem- 
ingly contradictory passages in the Gospels. Our author 
ought to have learned to loose the Gordian knot of the Gos- 
pels — not to cut it! : 

We are now ready to resume the previous discussion. 
Strange to say, the statement of Josephus that the Essenes 
brought no prayers and sacrifices to the temple, and were 
excluded from the common court of the temple, and had sac- 
rifices of their own elsewhere,— together with the concurring 
statement of Philo (Op., p. 679), that the Essenes were not ac- 
customed to go up to the Jewish festivals at Jerusalem, or 
to offer sacrifices there,— have been quite overlooked by the 
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greater majority of those who have written upon this subject ; 
or if they have stated the facts it has been with indifference, 
and as if they were of noconsequence. But these statements 
disclose to us quite a new characteristic feature of Essenic 
doctrine, which — as far as I know—has remained hitherto 
unnoticed. I therefore, on account of its importance, repeat 
that the Essenes did not go to the temple of Jehovah; they 
did not sacrifice and pray in his courts! It had been prom- 
ised that the Messiah should come to the temple: “ The Lord 
whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple” (Mal. iii.,1). 
Thus the whole Messianic idea could not be conceived sepa- 
rate from the temple. This can also be seen in several Mes- 
sianic passages of Scripture, and especially in the Psalms. 
The inference from the above mentioned statements of Jose- 
phus and Philo is very simple and plain; viz., that the Es- 
senes, as a sect, had given up all the Messianic views and 
hopes ; that they were heretics in the widest sense. Jose- 
phus, indeed, does tell us that they still continued to send 
their gifts to the temple; but these gifts were only a mere 
concession to popular demands and nationality ; such a hand- 
ful of men as the Essenes (four thousand in all) could not 
resist the powerful influence of the Pharisees, who controlled 
the support of the temple and made it compulsory. We thus 
logically come to the conclusion that the Essenes were here- 
tics in the fullest sense as far as relates to the Messianic 
hopes, and this blow falls most heavily upon the supposition 
of our author. 

We now recapitulate the argument. We have seen that 
the teachings of Jesus differed from those of the Essenes in 
four points, which cannot be called otherwise than essential, 
because they penetrate the whole life, social and religious, 
present and future: 1. The Essenes troubled themselves all 
their life long with lustrations, which were Mosaically obli- 
gatory upon none but Levites and priests while in the sanctu- 
ary; and they laid also such a stress upon these outward 
observances as to relax morals. Not so Jesus; rather he 
rebuked and rejected this ritualistic spirit. 2. They made 
celibacy a condition for reception into their order, and thus 
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sanctioned it as a law, thereby violating Nature, degrading 
the female sex, and rejecting the law-giver’s design with re- 
gard to marriage. Not so Jesus; he not only retained the Old 
Testament view in its force and dignity, but eten intensified 
it by his severe restrictions upon divorce. 3. Their order had 
a law compelling communism, and thus conflicting with the 
principle of charity, and controverting the intention of Prov- 
idence ; but not so Jesus, who remained in harmony with the 
Divine law respecting station and property. 4. They did 
not visit the courts of Jehovah nor share the hopes of Israel, 
and thus excluded themselves from the means of salvation ; 
but Jesus adopted the opposite course. Furthermore, the Es- 
senes carried weapons for self-defence (Jos. de Bell. II., VIIL., 
4), while the teachings of Jesus forbade such resistance to in- 
iquity. They made no use of oil for anointing the body, and 
thought it to be a defilement (Jos. in 1.), but not so Jesus 
(Matt. vi., 17; John xi., 2). 

But we are not yet done. Dr. Graetz, specifies two things 
which he is convinced Jesus borrowed from the Essenes,— 
an aversion to riches, a predilection for poverty, and the art 
of casting out devils. As to the casting out of devils,— 
which the author assumes to be a special and essential pro- 
fession of the Essenes,—I reply that he has not yet proved 
sufficiently, and cannot prove, his assertion pertaining to the 
point in question. Moreover, he cannot even prove that the 
Essenes practised this profession at all. The author’s only 
argument (in the tenth note, page 469) from Josephus (de 
Bell. II., VIII., 6) is more than questionable. True, I do not 
deny that his interpretation is admissible, but it is only that, 
and nothing more. It can, therefore, not be used as an argu- 
ment, and as a sure basis upon which to raise an entire 
structure. . 

Did Jesus borrow from the Essenes his dread of riches and 
predilection for poverty? We say that Jesus need not nec- 
essarily have borrowed it from the Essenes, since we have 
seen that he so widely differed from -them in all, or at least 
in most, of the points essential to their system. We would 
raise the question, whether it is likely that Jesus—the great 
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teacher of morals, the intensifier of Judaism (as our author 
justly styles him)— was dependent upon a mere example 
for his knowledge and inculcation of the important truth 
that riches are liable to undermine the moral principles of 
man? Is it probable that he was dependent upon the 
special example of the Essenes? Would not daily observa- 
tion alone of the evil consequences of riches have been suffi- 
cient to raise Jesus to the moral height of teaching their 
inferiority, and have we not enough general examples to 
illustrate their danger? Are they not easily to be found in 
all ages and among all nations? And especially if we should 
speak of the Jewish nation, had not their great law-giver 
seen it beforehand (Deuteronomy vi., 11,12; xxxii., 15), 
and had not their history proved that riches often under- 
mine,moral principles? But ali these arguments become 
‘ unnecessary as soon as we see how Jesus taught his disciples 
to despise riches. If we look at the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, if we look at the exhortation in Matthew vi, 
19, and also refer to other passages pointing in the same 


direction, it plainly appears that the point in question was 
with Jesus not a mere doctrine borrowed from others, but 
that it was grounded on, and grew out of, a deep and rich 
knowledge of the human heart. 


RupOLPH WAHL. 


MICHAEL ANGELO.* 


In the spring of 1492 the discovery of the New World by 
Christopher Columbus was only a few months off. Without 
waiting for that great event, which would have appealed so 
strongly to his imagination, Lorenzo di Medici, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, the merchant prince of Florence, the patron of 
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her arts and letters, the destroyer of her liberties, set out 
upon a voyage of discovery from which he has not yet 
returned to tell what Islands of the Blessed he encountered 
on his way. As he was setting out upon this famous 
voyage, Savonarola came to see him. He had sent word to 
him that he had better repent of his sins. “Tell him 
further,” he continued, “that, though he is a citizen of the 
city and I a stranger, I shall remain and he will depart.” 
Fortunately for Savonarola’s reputation as a prophet, his 
prophecy was destined to come true; and now the dying 
prince sent for the impassioned reformer, and required of 
him that blessing which would be at once his chart across 
the unknown sea, his passport through whatever lands 
might lie beyond. To purchase this, Lorenzo was ready to 
trust in God’s mercy, and to restore all the property he had 
unjustly taken, but not to give back to Florence her free- 
dom. This, or no blessing; said the monk. For answer 
Lorenzo turned his face to the wall. The monk departed 
and Lorenzo died unblessed. 

This was in April, 1492. Among the friends and servants 
in the death-chamber of Lorenzo was a young man of some- 
what forbidding aspect. His face could never have been 
beautiful, but beneath his small gray eyes his nose had been 
crushed in against his face by the revengeful blow of a 
fellow-student’s fist or hammer in the gardens of San Marco, 
where Lorenzo kept his collection of art-treasures, and 
allowed a few young men to come and study them under a 
master’s guidance. The young man was Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti. For some little time Lorenzo had been his 
patron, and his death was a great blow; for in those times 
patronage was indispensable to the artist. Could Michael 
Angelo have foreseen all the results of this event upon his 
fortunes, it would have affected him with a profounder mel- 
ancholy. 

In 1492 he was seventeen years old. He was born in 
March, 1475, while his mother was upon a journey, just after 
a fall from her horse, which, if it had been a little more 
serious, would have deprived the history of art of its most 

5 
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illustrious name. The scene of this advent, near Arezzo, 
owing to its thin, pure atmosphere, was thought to be ex- 
tremely favorable to the birth of remarkable children. The 
atmosphere of the fifteenth century was certainly thus favor- 
able. At the birth of Michael Angelo, Columbus was 
thirty-four years old, Savonarola twenty-three, Lionardo da 
Vinci the same, Erasmus eight. Titian was born two years 
later, and Raphael and Luther both in 1483, when Michael 
Angelo was eight years old. What other half-century in 
the world’s history has been so fruitful of genius as the half- 
century including all these names? Upon his father’s side 
the new-born child was of a noble family, and connected 
with the great house of Canossa, at whose feudal castle 
pope Hildebrand received the abject submission of the Ger- 
man emperor after keeping him waiting for some days bare- 
footed in the snow. But this royal house could add noth- 
ing to the dignity of Michael Angelo, himself a natural king 
of men, although his crown was but a paper cap, lit by no 
jewel, but by a candle-flame which guided home his chisel 
to its mark. His mother was a girl of nineteen summers, 
who gave him to be suckled to a stone-cutter’s wife ; so that, 
as he said himself, he drew in the love of sculpture with his 
nurse’s milk. 

His father would have made him a scholar, but the boy 
neglected his books and spent his time in the atelier of one 
artist or another, or in drawing at home. Nothing would 
satisfy but that he should be an artist. Father and uncles 
opposed. His obstinacy conquered their harshness. He 
was articled to Domenico Ghirlandajo who was a painter 
of no mean ability. One day, as.goes the tale, the pupil 
turned critic of his master, and soon after “the moment 
came when pupil and teacher perceived that the eagle could 
no longer be confined within the hawk’s nest, and that 
henceforth it must sweep the skies alone.” Ghirlandajo was 
a master of fresco, and, if it was Michael Angelo’s brief 
apprenticeship to him that suggested to Pope Julius or 
Bramante his ability to paint the frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel, it may be doubted whether any apprenticeship was 
ever more satisfactory in its results. 
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Leaving Ghirlandajo, an introduction to the Medici 
secured him entrance to the gardens of San Marco, with 
opportunity to study the art treasures of Lorenzo. Here he 
made his first piece of sculpture,—the mask of an aged faun, 
— which still exists to spoil the story that Lorenzo criticised 
its perfect teeth, whereupon Angelo knocked out two or 
three with a single blow of his chisel. But what is certain 
is that something in the young man or his work attracted 
Lorenzo, who made him one of his household. Daily at the 
prince’s table the young man drank in the glorious talk of 
Poliziano, Pico, and Ficino,—men who had brought the 
literature and philosophy of Greece to life again. Here 
was an influence which never wholly spent itself; which 
rather was most potent in the closing years of his eventful 
life. Another influence made an impression not less strong 
and hardly less abiding. This was the preaching of Savona- 
rola. That voice of doom became a part of the enduring 
substance of his soul, and in due time inspired the sublime 
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel, its awful Judgment, and the 
pent-up wrath of Moses ready, like some already muttering 
volcano, to give vent at any moment to a torrent of impetu- 
ous and fiery indignation. 

Lorenzo died leaving three sons. Piero succeeded him. 
The next younger, Giovanni, is best known as Pope Leo X., 
—an atheist impersonating God!— with whose bull of con- 
demnation Martin Luther kindled a flame one day in Wit- 
tenburg that has not yet gone out. On the morning of 
Jan. 23, 1494, the snow lay four or five feet deep in Florence, 
and Piero ordered Michael Angelo to make a statue out of 
the snow in the garden of the Pitti Palace. If it soon 
melted away, Piero did not long outlast it. Florence shook 
off his tyranny and welcomed Charles of France as a deliv- 
erer. As an intimate of the Medicis, Michael Angelo was 
not. safe in Florence, though her liberties were as dear to 
him as to Savonarola himself. He made his way to Bologna, 
intending to go farther; but, having omitted getting the 
required seal of red wax on his thumb-nail, on entering the 
city he was arrested, and would have been thrown into 
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prison but for the timely interposition of a distinguished 
citizen, who for a year gave him a home in his palace. 
There was much reading of Dante between them, the begin- 
ning of a passionate admiration of Italy’s greatest artist for 
her greatest poet, which was to increase all his life long. 
Michael Angelo was himself a poet, and has left us madri- 
gals and sonnets which suggest that if the total energy of 
his being had been confined to this channel it would have 
made it almost as broad and deep as that through which 
Dante’s Divina Commedia pours itself along. What Michael 
Angelo thought of Dante he has expressed in two of his 
most striking sonnets. Listen* to one of them, and tell me 
if here was not a friendship of great souls, unbroken by the 
century and a half of time which separated Dante’s death 
from Michael Angelo’s birth : — 


“From heaven his spirit came, and, robed in clay, 
The realms of justice and of mercy trod; 
Then rose a living man to gaze on God, 

That he might make the truth as clear as day. 


“ For that pure star that brightened with his ray 
The undeserving nest where I was born, 
The whole wide world would be a prize to scorn ; 
None but his Maker can due guerdon pay. 


I speak of Dante, whose high work remains 
Unknown, unhonored, by that thankless brood 
Whe only to just men deny their wage. 


“Were I but he! Born for like lingering pains, 
Against his exile coupled with his good 
I’d gladly change the world’s best heritage!” + 


There were in Bologna pieces of sculpture by the early 
Tuscan masters (Giovanni da Pisa and Jacopo della Quercia), 
“things as soft as flowers,” which must have made a deep 
impression on the young sculptor’s mind and heart. But 
the jealousy of the Bolognesé artists could not tolerate a 
superior g gift, especially i in one so young; and hence the work 





ie It ha as seemed best to me to preserve the direct form of address in which, as a 
ecture, this paper was originally couched, 


+t Symonds’ translation from restored original of Signor Guasti. 
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that proved his skill (an angel with a candelabrum) obliged 
him to depart. Back again in Florence, he carved a Bacchus 
which different art-critics have estimated very differently. 
Some have thought it a repulsive representation of Bacchus 
overcome with too much wine, and others tell us that it 
represents “ his sleepy seriousness, his enthusiasm, his capac- 
ity for profound dreaming.” “Sleepy seriousness” is an 
expression more suggestive of a country parson than of the 
god of wine, and yet the latter criticism agrees much better 
with the character of Michael Angelo than the former. He 
was incapable of anything which was not profoundly serious. 
He could have carved a drunken god only with some 
ulterior purpose, although it well may be his chisel seconded 
his thought imperfectly. ' 

At the age of twenty-one, Michael Angelo was not such a 
profound idealist that he could be cheated with impunity. 
His sturdy sense of justice was not exclusive of his own 
affairs, and so, finding himself put off by a Roman agent 
with a mere fraction of the price one Cardinal Riario had 
given him for a Sleeping Cupid, he went to Rome to see if 
he could right himself. It was the Rome of Alexander VI., 
—of all the monsters who have impersonated God upon the 
papal throne, the most loathsome. His immediate prede- 
cessor, Innocent VIII., was not so innocent as to completely 
justify his name. Previous popes had called their illegiti- 
mate children nephews and nieces. Innocent boldly called 
them sons and daughters; not all of them, perhaps, but 
seven. He encouraged theft and murder, in order that he 
might fill his treasury with the sale of pardons to the 
thieves and murderers. “God wills not the death of the 
sinner,” said his vice-chancellor, “but rather that he shall 
pay and live.” The price of a pardon varied with the 
ability of the purchaser. Here a man could murder his two 
daughters for eight hundred ducats, and there for a less 
offence six thousand were insisted on. With such premiums 
upon crime of every sort, you may be sure it flourished. 
During the last few months of Innocent’s reign, there were 
two hundred public assassinations in Rome. His own death 
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being imminent, a Jewish doctor advised the transfusion of 
young blood into his veins. Three boys, “throbbing with 
the elixir of early youth,” received each a ducat for being 
bled to death, and yet strangely enough the Pope did not 
recover. His epitaph is not much of a pun, but it is a 
tremendous satire: “Hgo autem in Innocentiéd med ingressus 
sum.” 

But Innocent VIII., avaricious and indecent monster 
though he was, was rightly named innocent in compari- 
son with his immediate successor, Alexander VI. To the 
vices of a Nero and Tiberius, this man added the spiritual 
pride and insolence of Hildebrand and Innocent III. All 
that was worst in emperor and pope was manifest in him. 
Never was such zeal for orthodoxy united with such con- 
tempt of virtue. Tosimony he added murder, and to murder 
adultery, and to adultery incest. His own daughter, Lucre- 
zia Borgia, if not the mother of one of his children, was less 
doubtfully the victim of his lust. We see him and Lucrezia 
looking on with pleasure while Cesare, his son, amuses him- 
self by shooting a lot of condemned prisoners in the court- 
yard of the palace. We see Cesare stabbing a victim in his 
father’s arms, and the blood spurting into Alexander’s face. 
We see Cesare murdering his brother, the Duke of Gandia, 
and the pope, raging like an infuriated tigress Over.a mur- 
dered whelp, still doting on the murderer and plotting with 
him to poison right and left wherever there was money to 
be stolen, or a possible enemy in the way. And yet this 
pope, according to the established theory of modern Roman- 
ism, was the infallible representative of the Almighty. Oh, 
sancta simplicitas ! 

It was to Alexander’s Rome, debauched by his example, 
decimated by his cruelty, impoverished by his avarice, that 
Michael Angelo came in 1496 with Savonarola’s preaching 
ringing in his ears. His horror and disgust could hardly 
have been less than Martin Luther’s, who made his advent 
here in 1510. All the more pure and sweet stands out his 
Pieta, the Christ-mother with her dead son lying across her 
knees. Indeed, we never can interpret it aright without 
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imagining that background, black as night and terrible as 
hell, which was continually present to his thought. “ All 
that art can do to make death beautiful or grief sublime ” is 
here achieved ; but it was not merely one more Pietd added to 
the rest. What Michael Angelo did was to take a well-worn 
‘theme and make it the vehicle of his intolerable grief and 
shame. It was no mere dead Christ he figured there; but 
religion, morals, honor, truth, and love,—these wounded 
unto death, and over them Humanity, the universal mother, 
bowed with a sorrow, for which, if there is any consolation, 
it does not appear. He was already master of what has been 
called his “ terrible manner.” The Madonna here was not a 
study of a pretty girl whom he had picked up on the Cam- 
pagna. Such might do for Raphael, but not for Angelo. 
She was the glorious progeny of his own thought, and never 
had a mortal mother. And his Pietd was his criticism in 
marble on Pope Alexander VI. and his incestuous and 
murderous court. The wonder and the sorrow of death are 
there; but more than these. It was the peculiarity of 
Michael Angelo to make his art the inarticulate language of 
his grief and shame and pent-up bitterness of soul. 
Returning to Florence in 1501, he made a colossal David 
out of a block of marble that had waited long for some one 
to economize the whole of its tremendous bulk, and, as a 
proof of his economy, left a bit of untouched marble on the 
top of the head. A more important work was his cartoon, 
The Battle of Pisa. Lionardo da Vinci had painted a 
picture for the city Council Chamber, and Angelo was 
invited to paint another for the opposite wall. His cartoon 
was for this picture. The subject was simple enough: A 
group of soldiers bathing in the Arno, suddenly summoned 
by a trumpet-call to battle. A better subject he could not 
have had to show his admiration of the human body, to 
prove his knowledge of its wonderful anatomy, knowledge 
which he had learned at the dissecting table, working far 
into the night alone, a single candle, flaming in the breast of 
the corpse, lighting him upon his way through death to the 
secret of life and action and the divine significance of cor- 
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poreal beauty. There never was an artist more enamored of 
the beauty of the human form than Michael Angelo. He 
wrote : — 
“ Nor hath God deigned to show himself elsewhere 
More clearly than in human forms sublime ; 
Which, since they image Him, compel my love.” 


There never was an artist who so effectually rebuked the 
critics and the people who imagine that the nude in art is 
necessarily impure, unsweet. That it can be, our modern 
art is proof enough in various instances. But Michael 
Angelo’s admiration of the human body was a worship, a 
religion. It was to him of all things the most wonderful. 
All Nature, and the human face itself, seemed to him cheap 
in comparison. His sentiment was so far from being sensual 
that it was hardly sensuous. For the beauty of feminine 
form, and even for that of adolescent manhood, he had little 
predilection. The Venus of Milo he would have duly hon- 
ored, but not the simpering, self-conscious, immodest Venus 
di Medici. What he delighted in was a magnificent virility, 
the full-orbed strength of full-grown men, their muscles 
unobscured by overlying fat and almost as hard as marble. 

The cartoon of the Bathing Soldiers was a picture which 
illustrated an admiration for, and knowledge of, the human 
form which had been strangers to the world since the 
decline of Greek sculpture in the first Christian centuries. 
Until it was somehow destroyed, it was an inspiration and 
an education to the art students of Florence. Those of us 
who have seen the most imperfect reproductions of it in 
wood-cuts and engravings do not wonder at the effect which 
it produced. 

In 1505 there was a new pope in the Vatican. Alexander 
and Cesare had poisoned some wine for a friend whom they 
had invited to dine with them, and then had accidentally drunk 
enough of it themselves to kill the father and well-nigh the 
son. The whole population turned out to see the black and 
swollen corpse of Alexander, and rejoice that he was dead. 
Pope Julius II., who succeeded him after a brief interval, 
was a different sort of man. Far enough from being a saint, 
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he was one of the most energetic characters, one of the most 
fascinating, that the history of the papacy preserves. The 
most gifted historian* of the Renaissance contends that to 
him we owe the golden age of art and letters, and not to 
Leo X. All that is best and noblest in the work of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael was done at his bidding. The design 
of St. Peter’s, more glorious than its completion, was the 
warrior pope’s. ‘No nepotism, no loathsome sensuality, no 
flagrant violation of ecclesiastical justice, stained his pontifi- 
cate. His one purpose was to secure and extend the tem- 
poral authority of the popes; and at his death he transmitted 
to his successors the largest and most solid sovereignty in 
Italy ” (shrunk in our time to the contracted Leonine city). 
“But restless, turbid, never happy.unless fighting, Julius 
drowned the peninsula. in blood.” He was at once, as he 
has been described, the savior of the papacy and the curse of 
Italy. 

Such was the man who now for eight years was to be the 
patron of Michael Angelo, and to affect his destiny fora 
much longer time. The two men had much in common. It 
would be hard to say which was the more stormy and impet- 
uous. If, history were silent, we should know that they had 
some terrible encounters. In one of his sonnets, Angelo has 
written so severe a comment on the pontificate of Julius 
that we wonder how a sonnet from his hand on the pontifi- 
cate of Sextus or Alexander would have read : — 


“ Here helms and swords are made of chalices ; 
The blood of Christ is sold so much the quart; 
His cross and thorns are spears and shields; and short 
Must be the time ere even his patience cease. 
Nay, let him come no more, to raise the fees 
Of this foul sacrilege beyond report! 
For Rome still flays and sells him at the court, 
Where paths are closed to virtue’s fair increase.” f 


Julius would have his mausoleum built while yet alive, 
and Michael Angelo was ordered to furnish a design. But 
the design was too imposing for the old St. Peter’s. Then 

*John Addington Symonds. + Symonds, after Guasti’s version. 
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tear it down and build a greater, said the Pope; and the 
present St. Peter’s was begun after designs by Bramante. 
Condivi, Michael Angelo’s contemporary biographer and 
friend, calls his work upon the mausoleum a tragedy,— “ the 
tragedy of the sepulchre.” It was a tragedy which dragged 
its slow length along for forty years. Well might Angelo 
call Julius his Medusa, turning him to stone. The designs 
were made, and they remain to prove that if they had been 
realized Julius would have had such a monument as has no 
other pope or king. It would have been “a mountain of 
marble covered with figures wrought in stone and bronze; a 
sculptured poem of the thought of death; no mere apothe- 
osis of pope Julius, but a pageant of the soul triumphant 
over the limitations of mortality. All that dignifies human- 
ity, arts, sciences, laws,—the victory that crowns heroic 
efforts,— the majesty of contemplation and the energy of 
action,— was symbolized upon the ascending tiers of the 
great pyramid.”* Of this gigantic scheme, dearer to Michael 
Angelo than any other which engaged the passion of his 
soul, only the Moses and three Bound Captives were com- 
pleted. To the whole of Michael Angelo’s life, as to this 
single task, attaches a sense of incompleteness. [t reminds 
us of that torso of the Vatican which he admired so much, 
and over which, when sight grew dim, he loved to pass his 
hands. Three of his four great tasks — the tomb of Julius, 
the Sacristy of San Lorenzo, the Basilica of St. Peter’s — 
were unfinished at his death, and a great number of separate 
statues.. He was always conceiving the impossible. He 
would have carved the headland jutting into the Mediter- 
ranean west of Carrara into a statue holding aloft a beacon 
in its hand. 

What he accomplished towards the mausoleum only 
increases our regret that he did no more. The Moses is the 
impersonation of his own turbulent spirit. He sits there, 
with his left foot drawn back, ready to spring to his feet and 
denounce, not so much the wickedness of the Hebrews as 
that of Italy. The preaching of Savonarola came to life 


* See Jtalian Renaissance, Vol. LIiL., p. 400. 
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again when this “ maker of live marble,” as the Florentines 
called a sculptor, fashioned this shape, of fiery indignation all 
compact. But the Dying Captive of the Louvre, carved for 
the Mausoleum, has touched the hearts of many to whom 
the Moses does not speak. There are not wanting critics 
who consider it the most beautiful statue that was ever 
made. They find the shadow of death and the dim light of 
dawning immortality mingled throughout those lines where 
every muscle is relaxed, and will in a few moments pass into 
the calm rigidity of the soulless clod. : 

Michael Angelo spent several months at Carrara quarrying 
marble for the mausoleum. Why was it that he loved the 
quarries so, if not that he regarded them as prisons of a race 
of glorious men and women, whom he fain would liberate 
from their bonds? Returning to Rome he found that Julius 
had conceived a superstitious fear in regard to building 
his own tomb. The sculptor could not even get an audience 
with the pope. Six times he was refused; whereupon he 
set out for Florence, sending a written message to the pope, 
telling him that if he wanted him he must seek for him else- 
where than in Rome. Julius sent various messengers after 
him, but he refused to go back. At last the Gonfalonier of 
Florence persuaded him to meet the pope at Bologna, 
whither the tide of war had brought him. The meeting 
was not pleasant, but the pope worked off his indignation 
by having an ecclesiastic who ventured to apvlogize for 
Angelo beaten out of his presence. An order for a colossal 
statue of Julius was the next event. It was to be of 
bronze, for which church bells were to furnish the material. 
Julius understood himself. “Put asword in my hand,” he 
said; “I amno scholar.” But Angelo chose to represent 
him in his ecclesiastical rather than in his military character. 
In less than four years Alfonso of Ferrara, the best gun- 
smith in Italy, melted down the statue into a cannon which 
he called his Giulia, and which, Grimm suggests, was a 
better symbol of the fighting pope than the ecclesiastical 
statue. 


Returning to Rome in 1508, Michael Angelo found that 
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Julius had determined that he should paint the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel. Great was the reluctance of Angelo to 
undertake the task, the accomplishment of which has been 
the strongest safeguard of his fame. Julius was sure that he 
could do it. He, in reply, insisted that he was a sculptor, 
not a painter. And both of them were right. He could do it, 
and he did it gloriously. But his success was the success of a 
sculptor rather than that of a painter. The painting every- 
where is sculpturesque. The innumerable figures are so 
many studies for statues which, could they have been realized 
in marble, would have outlasted the frescoes thousands of 
years, and been the world’s best art-inheritance from the Ital- 
ian Renaissance. The legend of Vasari that the entire work 
was done in twenty months has been effectually disproved. 
But for twenty months write four years, and the wonder is 
still great enough. The most of it he did alone, lying upon 
his back, his colors dripping down upon his face and beard,* 
reading his Bible, his Dante, and his Savonarola, in the brief 
intervals of his exhausting toil. Only Julius had a duplicate 
key which admitted him to the chapel, where he used to 
climb up to the lofty staging to see the progress of the work. 
It never was quite rapid enough for his impetuous spirit. 
“When will you make an end?” he kept on asking. 
“ When I can,” said Michael Angelo. “ You seem to want 
that I should have you thrown down from this scaffold,” 
responded Julius. At length the painter consented to have 
the staging taken down so that the frescoes might be seen 
from the floor, though they were not completed. The 
intended gold had not been laid on. “No matter,” said 
Michael Angelo, “they were poor people, my sibyls and 
prophets; they did not wear much gold.” 

Even if I had ever seen the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel, 
it would be like trying to repeat the music of an organ out of 
church for me to attempt to give you any adequate descrip- 
tion of their awful beauty. I wish I had some magic spell 
by which I could transform the ceiling of this little chapel 
into that which Michael Angelo painted, though it were only 


* See sonnet V. “ On the Painting of the Sistine Chapel ” in Symonds’ translation, 
It has plenty of rude vigor. 
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for one little hour. Then I would say no word, but let you 
gaze your hearts full. You would have above you a long 
and narrow vault covered, together with the spandrels 
made by the round-topped windows, with a marvellous net- 
work of architectural and humana forms. “The whole is 
colored like the dusky, tawny, bluish clouds of thunder- 
storms. Here is no luxury of decorative art,” says John 
Addington Symonds; “no gold, no paint-box of vermilion 
or emerald green, has been lavished here. Sombre and 
aérial, like shapes condensed from vapor, or dreams begotten 
by Ixion upon mists of dawn or eve, the phantoms evoked 
by the sculptor throng that space. Nine compositions, carry- 
ing down the sacred history from the creation of light to the 
beginning of sin in Noah’s household, fill the central com- 
partments of the roof. Beneath these, seated on the span- 
drels, are alternate prophets and sibyls, twelve in all, attest- 
ing the future deliverance and judgment of the world by 
Christ. The intermediate spaces, between these larger 
masses, on the roof and on the lunettes of the windows, 
swarm with figures, nude or draped, women and children, 
boys and young men, grouped in tranquil attitudes, or 
adapting themselves with freedom to their stations on the 
curves and angles of the architecture. ... Every posture of 
beauty and of strength, simple or strained, that it is possible 
for men to assume is depicted here. Yet the whole is gov- 
erned by a strict sense of sobriety.” We have nowhere any 
such “ fricassee of legs” as in some of the angel swarms of 
Correggio and Tintoretto. 

The term “form-poems” has been applied to these frescoes, 
and this they surely are. Michael Angelo “seems to have 
intended to prove by them that the human body has a lan- 
guage inexhaustible in symbolism, every limb, every feature, 
every attitude, being a word full of significance to these who 
comprehend, just as music is a language whereof each note 
and chord and phrase has correspondence with the spiritual 
world.” To Michael Angelo, as a means of expressing his 
ideas, the human form was well-nigh all in all. To land- 
scape he was, if not blind, indifferent. For the human face 
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he cared about as little as the old Greek sculptors. But 
with a difference. Montaigne once. questioned a naked 
beggar as to how he could endure exposure to the weather. 
“Your face endures it,” said the beggar. “Yes,” said 
Montaigne. “Well,” said the beggar, “I am all face.” It 
is so with the human body in the art of Michael Angelo. 
It is all face; all expression; all the embodiment of mind. 


“Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought.” 


One may quite say that of Michael Angelo’s statues and 
statuesque paintings. Herein they are very different from 
the statues of Periclean Greece, which are “as clear as 
morning”; which are “all grace, repose, and strength shown 
but not asserted”; into which “the soul with all its mala- 
dies” has not yet passed. The forms of Michael Angelo have 
felt “a presence which disturbs them with the joy ”"—oftener 
perhaps the pain—“of elevated thoughts.” His prophets 
and sibyls are “old and wrinkled, bowed with thought, con- 
sumed by vigils, startled from tranquility by visions, over- 
burdened with the messages of God. The loveliest among 
them, the Delphic, lifts dilated eyes as though to follow 
dreams that fiy upon the paths of trance.” Indeed, the 
forms of Michael Angelo are so full of thought that it 
shines through their drapery. His Lorenzo di Medici is a 
statue wearing the princely garments of the time, and yet 
the wisdom of the centuries has named him Ji Penseroso, 
the Thinker, and he is this. But it is not his face, unfinished 
in the shadow of his helmet, that makes him so. He is 
thinking all over. He is an embodied thought. And so is 
every sibyl and prophet on the spandrels of the Sistine 
Chapel. 

We shall not understand the art of Michael Angelo unless 
we recognize that the man who was a passionate lover of 
the human form was just as passionate a lover of truth and 
justice. And so it happened that much as he loved the 
human form for its own sake, he prized it equally as a fit 
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vehicle for his vehement emotions. To interpret the Sistine 
frescoes as so many excuses for displaying his knowledge of 
anatomy, his skill in foreshortening, and so on, is to com- 
pletely misinterpret them. To me his glorious sibyls, his 
majestic prophets, are wondering with his wonder, are sad- 
dened with his sorrow, are gloomy with his foreboding, are 
terrible with his wrath. Sitting upon the spandrels there, 
they seem to be looking at the vault above them; and it is 
worthy of their admiration. But what they really see is the 
vision which disturbed the brain of Savonarola with intolera- 
ble thoughts: the degradation of Italy, “the blessed banner 
flaunting naught but ill,’* and the mystery of this little 
life of ours, so set about with silence. If Michael Angelo 
had left on record that he did not intend to put these mean- 
ings into his work, I should no less insist that they are there. 
The mysteries of life and death, the sorrows of his country, 
the degradation of the Church, were too omnipresent with 
him not to express themselves in almost every product of 
his “shaping spirit of imagination.” 

Julius II. dies, and Leo X. is his successor,—an atheist 
Pope, an epicure, a sensualist, dull-eyed and heavy-jawed, 
the second son of Michael Angelo’s early patron, Lorenzo 
di Medici. But he was less calculated than the fiery 
Julius to comprehend the large designs of Michael Angelo, 
to appreciate the grandeur of his thoughts. “Since God 
has given us the papacy,” he said, “let us enjoy it.’ 
We have here the key-note of his pontificate. Luther 
was thundering in the north; the Teutenic nations were 
about to break forever with the papacy. Little did Leo 
care, if he could havé dainty scholars about him, and merry 
huntsmen and dancing-girls; if he could take care of his 
nephews, and get rid of his enemies without resorting to the 
tedious forms of law. The years of Leo’s reign were years 
of servile drudgery to Michael Angelo. Leo set him to the 
uncongenial task of building the fagade of San Lorenzo in 
Florence. Year after year he quarried marble to this end, 
chafing against his bonds. A more congenial task awaited 


*Fi ow the sonnet on the Pontificate of Julius. 
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him. Giuliano di Medici, a cardinal, cousin of Leo X., 
resolved to build a sacristy in San Lorenzo that should be a 
family-tomb and contain monumental statues of several of the 
more distinguished members of the family. Michael Angelo 
was appointed to build the sacristy and make the statues. 
Leo died, and Giuliano became pope Clement VII., still 
keeping Angelo at work upon the sacristy. The task would 
have been thoroughly congenial if he had not despised the 
Medicis, and hated them as enemies of his country. But 
because he hated and despised his employer he did not 
slight his work. Art was his only wife (she gave him so 
much trouble, he said, that he had no desire to take 
another) and he must be true to her, even while slaving for 
the Medicis. ‘“Sullenly and sadly he quarried marbles for 
the sacristy. Sadly and sullenly he used his chisel year by 
year, making the very stones cry out against the shame and 
ruin of his country.” But he no sooner heard of Clement’s 
death in 1534 than he threw down his chisel and mallet, 
and once more took the road to Rome. 

For thirteen years of toil the sacristy of San Lorenzo has 
little more to show than six marble figures, no one of which 
is a completed work. Even the face of Lorenzo is still 
rough-hewn. But then it must be remembered that he 
could not avail himself as the modern sculptor can of 
mechanical aid. He carved his own statues. So many 
incomplete statues has Michael Angelo left that the theory 
has been broached that he adopted incompleteness as a 
method to express the vagueness of his thought. Say, 
rather, that he withheld his hand lest the completed statue 
should leave nothing for his imagination to fill out, or that 
the sense of disappointment, his failure to embody his ideal, 
drove him from one thing to another in the hope of doing 
better. But the San Lorenzo works scorn all numerical 
standards. If the artist had given his whole lifetime to 
them it would have been well spent. The portrait-statues, 
as they are called, are not really portrait-statues. As I have 
said, the face of Lorenzo is rough-hewn. Thus did the 
sculptor make the marble an expression of his lofty pride. 
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Raphael might make his pictures courtly compliments to his 
patron. Michael Angelo could not. . In all the Sistine ceil- 
ing there is not the shadow of a compliment to Julius. And 
when the Medicis set him to making their statues, he 
rebuked their arrogance b; refusing to perpetuate in stone 
the lineaments of the men whom he despised. He could not 
degrade his art so much as that. And hence, again, the 
statues which he made he set over the tombs of Giuliano 
and Lorenzo, the youngest son and nephew * of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, two of the least significant of the whole family, 
and made them almost wholly impersonal. The Giuliano is 
a figure full of dignity and grace. The Lorenzo is to me 
of all statues I have ever seen the most impressive, although 
the grandest reproductions of it I have seen must still fall 
far below the great original in its shadowed niche. Even 
the little copy which I see at home as often as I raise my 
eyes from my book or writing haunts me with an unfathom- 
able sense of mystery. Well may the original be called 
“the most immovable of spectral shapes eternalized in 
stone.” Had the sculptor no higher inspiration than the love 
of physical proportions, his statue would still justify itself. 
But what we really have is a statue more oppressed with 
thought than Albert Diirer’s Melancholia, more suggestive 
than she is with all the symbols that surround her, and at 
the same time grandly beautiful where she is only fascinat- 
ing and grotesque. I do not know what Michael Angelo 
meant by the Lorenzo, what thoughts he imagined him to 
be thinking as he added stroke to stroke. For me he repre- 
sents the burden of the mystery which lies upon the universal 
heart of man, the pathos of our boasted knowledge, a little 
island in the shoreless sea of the unknown. 

Beneath the statues of Giuliano and Lorenzo, recline, one 
upon either hand, four figures which are commonly known 
as Day and Night, Twilight and Dawning. It is impossible 
to say with certainty what Michael Angelo wished to denote 
by these figures. “They have the intellectual vagueness, 
the emotional certainty, that belong to the motives of a 


*Son of Piero, the successor of the great Lorenzo. 
7 
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symphony.”* “Very tranquil and noble is Twilight: a 
giant in repose, he meditates, leaning upon his elbow, looking 
down. But Dawn starts from her couch as though some 
painful summons had reached her in dreamless sleep and 
called her forth to suffer. Her waking to consciousness is 
like that of one who has been drowned, and who finds the 
return to life agony. Before her eyes, seen even through 
the mists of slumber, are the ruin and shame of Italy. Oppo- 
site lies Night, so sorrowful, so utterly absorbed in darkness 
and the shade of death, that to shake off that everlasting 
lethargy seems impossible. Yet she is not dead.” We must 
not speak too loud lest we should waken her. So Michael 
Angelo wrote in 1530: — 


“‘ Sweet is my sleep, but more to be mere stone — 
So long as ruin and dishonor reign ; 
To hear naught, to feel naught, is my great gain : 
Then wake me not, speak in an undertone.” 


Walter Pater, in his studies of the Renaissance, has 
rightly conceived that Michael Angelo’s favorite sphere of 
thought, “the haunt and the main region of his song,” 
was the dim borderlarid between being and not being, 
between life and death, death passing into life, life passing 
into death. Hence the glorious Adam of the Sistine fres- 
coes, a perfect body lacking still its soul; hence the dying 
captive of the mausoleum; hence the dead Christ of the 
Pietd. UHence, most of all, these nameless statues of the 
Medicean tombs. “They concentrate and express,” says 
Pater, “less by way of definite conceptions than by touches, 
the promptings of a piece of music, all those vague fancies, 
misgivings, presentiments, which shift and mix and define 
themselves and fade again whenever the thoughts try to fix 
themselves on the conditions and surroundings of the disem- 
bodied spirit. ... Of all this range of sentiment he is the 
poet, a poet still alive and in possession of our inmost 
thoughts,— dumb inquiry, the relapse after death into the 
formlessness which preceded life; change, revolt from that 
change, then the hallowing, consoling rush of pity; at last, 
Sn) IMS lla aS eee Ti 
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far-off, thin and vague, yet not more vague than the most defi- 
nite thoughts men have had through three centuries on a 
matter that has been so near their hearts,— the new body ; 
a passing light, a mere intangible effect over those too rigid 
or too formless faces; a dream that lingers a moment, retreat. 
ing in the dawn, incomplete, aimless, helpless; a thing with 
faint hearing, faint memory, faint power of touch; a breath, 
a flame in the doorway, a feather in the wind.” 

Michael Angelo was now nearly sixty years old, but he 
had yet before him two of his greatest works,— the two by 
which he is best known to the majority of men. His fresco 
of the Last Judgment,— the dome of St. Peter’s. The new 
pope, Paul III., another Infamous, found him at work upon 
the tomb of Julius. The Moses was finished. “That is 
enough for one pope,” said Paul; “I want you in the Sistine 
Chapel.” And so for eight years Michael Angelo again laid 
aside his chisel and worked at the Last Judgment in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Pope. “The whole wall swarms 
with ascending and descending, poised and hovering shapes, 
— men and women rising from the grave before the judge, 
taking their station among the saved, or sinking with unut- 
terable anguish to the place of doom, a multitude that no 
man can number, surging to and fro in dim tempestuous 
air.” None of the tenderness of Fra Angelico is here; no 
gentle choirs of the redeemed. The painter has exhausted 
himself in painting the mystery of the resurrection, the 
anger of the Herculean Christ denouncing vengeance on 
the scorners of his grace. It is no use to find fault with such 
a Christ as this. “He is what the sins of Italy have made 
him.” We are reminded of that terrible saying of Tacitus : 
“The gods were disposed to be gracious to us, but our man- 
ners have rendered it impossible.” It is the judgment of 
Italy rather than the judgment of mankind we see depicted 
there. It is her popes and princes, her Medicis and Borgias, 
that the Herculean Christ is denouncing, that the Stygian 
boatman is hustling over‘the prow of his boat into the deeps 
below. But there is move than this. There is the old love 
of the human body for its own sake, too beautiful to conceal, 
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especially when it is so unlikely that the dead are provided 
with appropriate drapery before the resurrection. There 
was an outcry of the pious. Society had got to be so vicious 
that it was beginning to be nice. The pope’s master of 
ceremonies brought his “philosophy of clothes” to bear 
upon the fresco. Whereupon Angelo painted him into the 
fresco—him unmistakably —in hell, with a snake coiled 
about his loins. The poor man complained to the pope of this 
harsh treatment. “If you were in purgatory,” laughed the 
pope, “I might do something for you; but as you are in 
hell I can do nothing.” The waste of time, more merciful 
than Paul, is gradually commuting his sentence to annihila- 
tion. There is also in the Last Judgment a final exhibition 
of the painter’s predilection for “that middle region between 
vigilance and slumber, reality and dream, which Michael 
Angelo ruled as his own realm.” The fascination of the 
resurrection for his mind was this “ darkness in the interval 
of crossing spears,” this moment of transition from uncon- 
sciousness to consciousness, the surprise, perhaps the pain, of 
reiwakening from long and dreamless sleep. 

The years of Michael Angelo’s work on the Last Judg- 
ment coincide in part with his acquaintance with Vittoria 
Colonna, the only woman with whom tradition has asso- 
ciated his pride and loneliness of heart. He met her first in 
1534, but did not become well acquainted with her till 
some years later, when he was nearly seventy and she was 
fifty-two years old, and both of them were “already follow- 
ing the ways and tasting the sunless pleasures of weary 
people whose hold on outward things is slackening.”* We 
may be sure there was no thought of marriage, nor even of 
the love which looks towards marriage, in the companionship 
of this noble pair. Of all the sonnets which were formerly 
assumed to be addressed to her, the latest criticism retains 
but four or five. But not the less on this account was 
Angelo’s relation to Vittoria a source of quite unspeakable 
delight and consolation to his long-fevered, restless heart, 
and her death, in 1547, when he was seventy-two years old, 





* Pater’s Studies of the Renaissancz: Michelangelo. 
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a dreadful hurt. The story of their friendship, or their love, 
has been told many times in prose and verse, but never 
better to my mind than in Condivi’s life of his great friend; 
and we may safely leave it here, nor try to penetrate beyond 
the barrier of his delicate reserve: “Above all, he loved 
Vittoria Colonna, Marchesa of Pescara, of whose divine 
spirit he was enamored, being in return most sincerely be- 
loved by her. She several times left the places where she 
had gone to spend the summer and came to Rome for no 
other purpose than to see Michael Angelo. And he in 
return bore her so great a love that I remember hearing 
him say that nothing grieved him save that, when he went 
to see her as she was passing from this life, he had not kissed 
her brow or her cheeks as he kissed her hand.” 

In 1546, Michael Angelo became sole architect of St. _ 
Peter’s, which had been begun by the great architect Bra- 
mante, forty years before. Various architects had followed 
Bramante, changing his plans without improving them. 
Michael Angelo returned to the original design so far as to set 
aside the Latin cross of Raphael and San Gallo for the Greek 
cross of Bramante;* but the dome as he designed it, and 
as it Was completed after his death, according to his working- 
plans, was quite his own, and as subiime in its conception as 
it was original. Unfortunately, subsequent architects by 
lengthening the nave ruined the effect of the facade, and 
gave the dome that driven-in appearance which is so con- 
spicuous and disappointing. Those of you who have seen 
the front elevation of the church as planned by Michael 
Angelo can never cease to regret the violence which his 
successors did to his idea. Nevertheless, of him in St. 
Peter’s, as of Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s, London, it 
might be written, Si monwmentum requiris, cirewmspice, or 
better, with a little variation, If you wish to find his monu- 
ment, look above you. And surely he could have no grander 
monument than that colossal dome,— fit emblem of his own 
immense, aérial, heavenward-reaching soul. “ Raised by 
proud and secular pontiffs in the heyday of renascent 
_s—s~«~«*« Anal of Peruzzi also, who followed Raphael. === 
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humanism, St. Peter’s seems to wait the time when the high- 
priests of a religion no longer hostile to science or antagon- 
istic to the inevitable force of progress will chaunt their 
hymns beneath its spacious dome.” 

The closing years of Michael Angelo’s life were like a 
long and peaceful sunset after a troubled, stormy day. He 
had outlived every rival. The friendship of Vittoria Co - 
lonna and Tommaso Cavalieri warmed and vivified and 
caused to blossom the waste places of his soul. He lived so 
long that, as it were, he outlived himself, and saw the after- 
glow of his own day and heard the music of his posthumous 
reputation. To the fame of a painter, a sculptor, and an 
architect he now added that of a poet, not without reason, as 
you may prove by reading any good translation of his son- 
nets. And now more consciously than ever he abandoned 
himself to religious meditation. Religious in the conven- 
tional manner of his time it was impossible for him to be. 
Savonarola and the Platonists were more to him than the 
ecclesiastical authorities. But in the last analysis his relig- 
ion must have been very much his own. It was not without 
vain regrets and foolish lamentations. Facing eternity, he 
wished that he had given himself to beauty with less abso- 
lute abandonment. On the 18th of February, 1564, he, 
being nearly eighty-nine years old, entered on that strange 
experience which had engrossed so much of his imagination, 
—life passing into death; soon, let us trust, to know the 
opposing term,— death passiug into life,— and to find it less 
bewildering, less strange than he had dreamed. 

I have taken Michael Angelo as the representative artist, 
but he was more than this. We lose sight of what was 
special in him in the light of what was universal. The 
genial character of Raphael was not his. To live with him 
would not have been so pleasant. Not his the serenity of 
Goethe, of Shakspere, of Mozart; but his the stormy 
nature of Dante, Milton, and Beethoven,—and his, like 
theirs, an inward wound that never ceased to bleed, some 
hidden fount of bitterness. He made few friends. He lived 
a solitary life. But the chastisement of our peace was upon 
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him, the burden of the universal mystery. The Italian 
Renaissance produced a race of giants; but Michael Angelo, 
although he had a giant’s strength and often used it like a 
giant, is the most dear to us of all, because to him, of all the 
men of that great time, the awfulness and splendor and the 
pity of our mortal life were best revealed, and he painted 
these things into his frescoes, carved them into his statues, 
built them into the central church of Christendom with 
solemn joy. } 


There is a bridge in Florence now, across the Arno, which 
was there in Michael Angelo’s day; and when I think of all 
he was and did and tried to do in vain, I do not wonder that 
one * of our own poets, leaning upon that bridge one day, 
fancied he overheard it saying to itself: — 


“ Taddeo Goddi built me. I am old; 
Five centuries old. I plant my foot of stone 
Upon the Arno, as St. Michael’s own 
Was planted on the dragon. Fold by fold 
Beneath me as it struggles, I behold 
Its glistening scales. Twice hath it overthrown 
My kindred and companions. Me alone 
It moveth not, but is by me controlled. 
I can remember when the Medici 
Were driven from Florence; longer still ago 
The final wars of Ghibelline and Guelf. 
Florence adorns me with her jewelry,— 
And when I think that Michael Angelo 
Hath leaned on me, I glory in myself.” 


JoHN W. CHADWICK. 


* H. W. Longfellow. 
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MORAL EDUCATION BY THE STATE. 


What has with us long since become the State, was, a still 
longer way back, a tribe, barbarous, chaotic, without form 
and void. The man and his possibilities, political and 
others, were concealed within a wild and shaggy exterior. 
What is here and now—a partial evolution — began as a 
deep, dark, tribal germ. 

The conjunction of the moral with the intellectual has 
begun, but the process of realization is lagging and slow. 
Improvement has gone on from one degree to another 
to the present point. The course has been from the tribal 
aggregation to this nobler name —the State. Especially is 
this a noble exaltation when we remember the passage 
through so many centuries. And now this social and politi- 
cal affiliation of which all are members, the multitude in the 
lower walks with the rest, is, of a certainty, susceptible of 
still higher improvement. The ascent before us is not, in the 
demand of the times, along the line of special material inter- 
ests. The push upward can, in no very important sense, be 
other than one of a moral nature. No doubt science, theo- 
retical and practical, has yet great victories to win. Learn- 
ing is destined to crown other heights and send down its 
beneficent influences to the vales below. More insight and 
a wiser management will, on their own narrower basis, be 
applied to things denominated secular. But these acquisi- 
tions are only subordinate, while the nation goes on its way 
to a loftier excellence. In the hearts of its subjects, the 
chief place, in the divine intent and purpose, waits to be 
occupied by that which is grandest and most creative of 
good ; viz., the moral sentiment, extending, from its throne, 
activity and rule over all else. 

How is this to be brought about? The reply is, that the 
means are in the hands of the State. Our course now 
should not be a more or less idle drifting, as it may have 
been in the lower orders of human progress. Nothing, then, 
be it observed, nothing under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
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monwealth, begins so much at the beginning as the public 
schools. They are coextensive with the territory owned. 
Under the law acknowledged to be right and needful,— that 
of compulsory education,— it is the business of the common 
schools to take in charge the entire rising generation, start- 
ing at a very tender age and holding connection with their 
charge ten or fifteen years. It is at that important period, 
the most consequential of any in the pilgrimage of human 
beings, that character is being formed for the long after- 
time. As taking, then, a more intelligent, safer, wiser stand 
than has been reached on the other side of the Atlantic or 
on this, and as giving a pretty complete solution to the 
problem of the age,—the problem of troubles,—this essay 
would say, Let the schools of the State be the particular nurs- 
eries of the moral element— put, of common right and spe- 
cially, into their keeping —along with the intellectual. This 
would be a joining of things that belong together; yet it is 
something almost entirely unknown to the people in their 
largest educational administration. It is, in this very year, - 
from moral causes more than any other, that tramps, burg- 
lars, thieves, prey upon the people and their possessions ; 
that knavery of all kinds lays: hold of the State, political 
and social, and compels her to deliver up her goods. 
What is the State? It is an organization composed of 
human beings. The elements, at the start, as the first cause 
of our republican organization, were the best that could be 
at the time. This union, looking forward to its final cause, 
has in earnest view the good of all. It is good to start with, 
.and good as the end: that is the nature of this civil colloca- 
tion of parts. The organism of the tree proceeds from the 
very best material in the constituents of wood and sap. 
Then, there is the prospective ideal,—that is, that such com- 
ponents may become all of which they are capable in length- 
ened and rounded trunk, in branches and foliage. Its 
juices are, in the alembic of Nature, kept pure and rich, 
extending through the entire vegetable system, sustaining 
its integrity in avenues already opened, and making perfect 
provision for new and healthiest growth. So with the 
8 
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State in its origin and progress, in its true and proper safe- 
guards. The State is a positive, beneficent arrangement 
that means, or should take thought and mean, to guard 
against any abnegating conditions that would work abate- 
ment and demoralization. The government that springs out 
of the virtue of the fathers must, as the most vital thing of 
all, secure the virtues of the sons. Not to keep on growing 
from the best principles within, is to go back. Movement 
one way or the other is the law. 

The political confederation, then, by this definition of its 
being, is bound to follow out its capabilities to the utmost, 
in order that the course of retrogradation, as in the ancient 
republics, may not set in. This current through the main 
channels, and through tributary veins and capillaries, is the 
moral force. It alone is the pledge of national perpetuation 
and glory. Let this saving power pervade—if not the 
older and hardened members — the generations as they shall 
rise, and all other things in the line of prosperity and great- 
-ness shall be added thereto. The founders of the republic, 
at the outset, claimed, on the most sacred grounds, the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The continued 
possession of the right to these rights is nothing, or worse 
than nothing, independent of accompanying probity and a 
sweet ethical inherence. This best life must be in the root 
to start with; it must spread through the branches, or the 
root will soon perish. This quality must be dominant all 
through. First, the supreme law of God; after that, the 
things of God that make up the outer structure. Without 
the moral law, the Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, as 
premises, the rule of addition will not give a fair sum, mul- 
tiplication a fair product. 

Dissolution would soon come to the band of thieves, unless 
they kept honor and good-faith among themselves. None 
the less in respectable society, intellectual and thrifty, it is 
the cement of the moral qualities that gives adhesion and 
symmetry to the living whole. The negative to this politi- 
cal position shows itself wherever manhood and virtue 
perish out of rulers and subjects. States—our own with the 
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rest—reveal void spaces and crumbling bastions where the 
moral and intellectual do not grow up side by side, as well 
as where neither shoots up, by reason of uncongenial environ- 
ments. 

The statement here made regarding allegiance to the ethi- 
cal and highest will not be disputed, as no one regards as 
ncn-existent the ground beneath his feet. Among the untold 
multitude that would say the same thing, we quote one 
authority, but that one of the best among writers. George 
William Curtis, in a late essay, speaks of the children that 
we all are of men who founded the State on the moral law, 
and resolved, as we are, that it. shall not swerve from that 
eternal foundation. He speaks of holding that, in the moral 
order of the universe, the right is always the politic, and of 
ourselves as pledged by our patriotic hearts to keep un- 
stained the high ideal of our America. 

The State, then, being once formed on this moral founda- 
tion, is bound, through the special moral training of the 
youth, to forestall the rising up of opposite motives of action, 
such as are destructive to manhood, to good citizenship and 
to the welfare of the community. The first law of Nature, 
here as elsewhere, is self-preservation. The organic forces 
of the State exist to this end. Under the authority, there- 
fore, that excuses or overlooks no one when he has perpe- 
trated acts of social harm, and has become a criminal, it is a 
matter of common-sense that every child, growing up to be 
one of the body politic, should, in the nursery of the State, 
be fortified against vice and the penalties of the law. The 
investiture of a great political right that may take it into its 
hands to fire into a mob, to imprison and hang, must be 
competent to educate in its own schools the young moral 
faculties, as well as the tender mathematical and chiro- 
graphic faculties, so as to prevent the resort to judicial 
severity and punishment. The State that, touching the 
youth of the dangerous classes, does not, in its own behalf, 
use the means in its own hands to guard against such pain- 
ful emergencies, acts, so far, the part of a despotism in 
sustaining itself by bolts and bars and bullets instead of 
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employing mild and paternal measures that secure virtuous 
obedience. 

If the State has a right to existence at the start, and to 
perpetuated honor and good-name, then it has the right, to 
that result, to bring out its nobler capabilities. This is the 
clearest of axioms. All this is in the very line of good 
family-government, of the reformatory press, the Sunday- 
school and universal Church. Allowing these all the credit 
due, they are, however, in their range, limited and inade- 
quate, as, in the condition of society, is grievously apparent. 
No plan and operation, however large, are expected to 
mount to the climax in a short space of time. But the 
agencies just enumerated are comparatively small and 
isolated.. The family, here and there, is indeed given to 
high tendencies, and moves in the path leading to the best 
welfare of the whole people. It would be a serious matter 
if but here and there a household were upon a low basis of 
idea and conduct; for one such person in private life or 
official station is enough to breed disrepute and more or 
less extended mischief. The truth, however, is that a large 
proportion of the families, at least in certain localities, are 
marked by a scanty moral development, to say nothing of 
the degradation of ignorance in general that attaches to 
them. Here in the masses, of one standing and another, are 
the deeps of turpitude and vice, in cities and elsewhere. 
The harm, annoyance, and burden to virtue and integrity 
from this source are incalculable. The homes cannot cure 
the evils. A coat of vicious mail wards off all ordinary 
appliances for regeneration. The better public sentiment is 
quite shut out. The reforms make but slight impression in 
that quarter. 

Again, the Church, embracing only about two-fifths of the 
population, and that portion the best, cannot give of its 
spirit and character to the people in general. By all these 
means the void spaces are not filled—the dark quarters 
continue dark through generations and centuries. Sunday- 
schools, right-minded parents, and the like agencies are but 
as small islands in an immense expanse of waters. The 
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Church, the great moral agent of the land, fails to make con- 
nections with the thousands. When it would draw in the 
adult multitudes, they have been gone from the impressible 
age of youth twenty, forty, sixty years; and, with all its 
extra efforts, the Church can overtake but here and there 
one. Then, it is with uncertain tenure that the few are 
held to its better counsels. The State schools alone cover 
the whole ground and just at the right time. They reach 
every inhabitant, like the public road and the postal service, 
— two things far less exigent than the right character of the 
people. All other means of education cannot so diffuse 
themselves at any period short of the dim and distant age of 
the millennium. Besides, there is not, behind the Church 
and the family, any organization and code of enactment to 
which they are responsible, and which will hold them to the 
discharge of their duties. All other oversight is partial, 
precarious, uncertain. With the State there may be all the 
majesty, omnipresence, and enforcement of legislation and 
law. 

It is, then, we repeat, for the government, if it would per- 
petuate itself and go on from one degree of excellence, 
moral and intellectual, to another, to do its own work,— 
what it alone, through the avenues everywhere open, can do. 
The State alone is master of the situation. It belongs to 
the people as rulers to occupy the pivotal time, here under 
discussion, in the use of this fundamentai and saving 
method. The way. of approach, here set forth, is open 
through the ubiquitous common-school to the moral individ- 
uality of every child. Should a strong man, whose health, 
life, and welfare hang upon doing, himself, certain duties,— 
offices which he is supremely able to perform,—leave the 
task to whatsoever weak and incapable persons may take 
it up? 

Is there, in the present lax, loose, and morally disordered 
condition of the times, anything lacking to enforce the posi- 
tion here taken? In the midst of unbounded wealth and of 
endless enterprise, in the midst of unmeasured intellectual 
force, sits, hard and grim, moral depravity, here clothed in 
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rags, there in costly apparel. The rudiments of truthfulness, 
self-respect, virtue,— the chief and all-essential things,— are 
as yet hardly recognized in the people’s schools; left as the 
merest incidental part of an education, or dropped entirely 
out of sight. The formation of character —the one thing 
above all else to be aimed at in the training of the young — 
is set aside in favor of what relates to Kamtchatka, the 
small feet of Chinese women, the type of the subject, 
circulating decimals, the changes ten persons can make 
in sitting down to dinner, the distance to the moon. Our 
schools proceed on the supposition that the children, in 
going out to meet the hard realities, the tests and tempta- 
tions of the world, will need none of the strong principles of 
character; they will get along if they know such things as 
the perpendicular height of the Himalaya Mountains, the 
depth of the Atlantic, the belching habits of Mt. Vesuvius, 
the logical predicate, the surrender at Yorktown, the dates 
in the reigns of kings and presidents. 

What shall be taught to children? was once asked of 
Agesilaus, King of Sparta. His sensible reply was, What 
they will need to practise when they grow up. Industrial 
schools might here come in for a large share of notice, were 
it not that these remarks dwell upon the necessity of a still 
deeper and more solid basis. The curriculum of the Ameri- 
can system knows of practising nothing through the years 
of maturity but such as the memories of Brahmapootra, 
Puget Sound, the Seminole War, the Revolution, the moods 
and tenses, square measure, interest, and the like. Influ- 
ences reaching the nobler powers of young America may 
leak in, but untiring instruction of that kind, and labored 
encouragement, are not laid down in the course. Memoriz- 
ing and other intellectual gymnastics engrossing all the time 
in the schools, where alone the juvenile majority can learn 
anything elevating at all, crowd out what makes up the 
four-fifths of after-life—conduct. Rectitude at this notch in 
the scale of civilization is not in general thought to pay. 
It does not buy bread, wines, and cigars, fine establishments, 
stocks, and office. Even by the few of the best people, the 
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children are,mostly placed in the Sunday-school and carried 
to church as a matter of second importance. The great 
idea of parents and of their families — those advanced 
enough for that—is to go to school in order to be able to 
pass in society and to do business. He who will may think 
of that object in the light of the follies and frivolities that 
pass in society, and of the practices which that word, busi- 
ness, covers. Character, as the dawn of the next era in 
human progress,— character is the one thing of the times 
needed in the educational gardens where the young are pre- 
paring to constitute, a third of a century hence, an entire 
new nation. 

The culture of the reading, writing, money-getting facul- 
ties — the main boast of our free schools, in the mouth of 
Fourth-of-July orators — may make all the smarter rogues. 
This evidence, to an alarming amount, the times are now 
furnishing. Noble-minded men and women have graduated 
indeed from these seminaries of the people. In them the 
moral powers have, of themselves, kept abreast of the one- 
sided intellectual studies. So has the army of timé-servers 
had the benefit of the public schools. 

In this connection it hardly need be said there is no 
blending of Church and State in the old objectionable way. 
There is not the least infringement of denominational rights, 
—no violating of freedom connected with sacred beliefs 
and the religious conscience. The principles of propriety, 
uprightness, and good citizenship were before the Church 
was. Integrity, truthfulness, good faith, purity, honor, self- 
respect, kindness, helpfulness, nobleness of aim, are no more 
sectarian than geography and arithmetic. 

No one, in what has been published during the last few 
years upon stamping the more sacred impressions upon the 
common schools, can have meant that Romanism or Protest- 
antism, the tenets of this sect or that, should there be 
taught. It is not easy, however, to make out what it was 
expected by the two parties the Scriptures should do in the 
school-room. How was it possible the question shotld 
have been up, whether or not, on such neutral ground, the 
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young should be innoculated with the doctrines,— this view 
or that of inspiration, total depravity or human integrity, 
endless punishment or universal: salvation, trinify or unity ? 
There is, in such general relations with juvenile minds, 
most clearly, no chance in this direction for inculcating 
other than the universally acknowledged moralities. 

So, with all the indefiniteness, it would seem the late 
diseussion upon the Bible in the schools, as involving the 
union of Church and State, and as perpetrating an act of 
injustice upon the democratic people, was utterly extraneous 
and off the track. The writers here under notice, thinking 
no doubt to touch a real question of the times, were not, it 
would appear, on the line of an advancing civilization at all. 
They took a false issue,— that of dogmatism. So they have 
set back the real issue,—that of individual and national 
character as from the little spring it rolls on and becomes a 
great stream. The seeds of all right action, the incentives 
to conduct, the larger fraction of life, are trampled down, 
left to be ignored in the training of the young, because the 
evangelical, the non-evangelical, and the infidel cannot 
agree in creeds and non-essentials which they keep in their 
private cabinets. The subject before al] Christians and the 
friends of humanity everywhere, regarding education, was 
not and is not one of technical religion and theological 
manual, as far as the Bible is such, but one of citizen virtues 
and solid integrities. These were before all bibles, are in 
all bibles, and in all enlightened public sentiment, consti- 
tuting the undivided religion of mankind. Nothing is 
wanted in the schools less sacred or more secular than these 
world-wide intuitions and safeguards. They are, for health, 
as the blood in the animal system. They are everything 
to the vitality, the interests of society, of business, and of 
government. The schools alone are inclusive enough, the 
State alone authoritative enough, to answer these conditions 
and secure these vitalities. Is not our empire sufficiently 
possessed of land and water, the sunshine let in and the 
wild tenants of the woods driven out, to make farther 
growth? Is it not time we had arrived at the frontier, at 
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least, of a new departure, when, endued by heaven and by 
ourselves with power, we should use the best means in our 
own jurisdiction for our own honor, prosperity, moral distince- 
tion, and social soundness ? 

The State and the Church, as institutions, must be sepa- 
rate. But their constituents are the same, and cannot stand 
apart. Both have an origin that is higher than man, and are 
concentric. On earth their one centre is in humanity. Both, 
whatever their vagaries, are in their origin and real prog- 
ress moral; so that what acts for the benefit of the one does 
the same for the other, morally and economically. It is true 
of neither that one is the clear and more precious amber, 
incasing the other as the more gross matter. They are 
diffused one through the other, as far as that can be where 
one is so comparatively small. Through one system of veins, 
below the surface, the same bad or good blood courses 
through both. Or from the one deep, divine root they 
draw the pure juices, and the two maintain their existence. 
The Church is not, it is plain, the sole keeper and dispenser 
of moral health and vigor. To use another figure: wherein 
Church and State are mechanical, their bands and pulleys, 
small wheels and large, do not cross over and fasten upon 
each other. But the spirit of the two blend, and in this 
vastly superior sense there is a perfect union of Church and 
State. No public sentiment or enactment can put them 
asunder. 

Not only, then, is the State, for its own honor and mani- 
fold better growth, but all Christians, interested in using 
these means just here and now, not piously referring it all to 
Providence and some golden consummation in the far future, 
for introducing this intellectual era of a moral type. Such 
an improvement is sure to make a good beginning when the 
moral factor of government is multiplied into that other 
factor,— the common schools. Then, as the years roll on, 
instead of the perishing, dangerous, almost hopeless, and 
unavailable classes to draw from as now, the Church would 
have in that quarter the respectable, more or less thriving, 
and somewhat elevated ranks from which to make sure 
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recruits to its numbers and to the Sunday-school. This is a 
matter of self-interest on all hands,— the remodelling of the 
educational processes under the supreme agency and effec- 
tive working here discussed. 

Therefore it becomes all reformers, all attendants upon 
Sunday-school conventions, ministers, educators, and friends 
of humanity to reinforce themselves with the highest power, 
—that of themselves and the people, turned to this grand 
unsectarian object. Surrounded as they all are in their 
little fields —the Sunday-school and the rest —on all sides 
by a broad expanse of unreclaimed multitudes, is it not 
surprising that, applying indeed one hand to the instrumen- 
talities now in operation, they do not exert all the force of 
the other to bring the alliance and strong enginery of the 
Commonwealth to this, its own affair and their affair, its 
own interest and theirs, to its own self-purifying, self-enrich- 
ing work and their work ? 

In more than one historical period, the individual was - 
required to devote himself almost wholly to the body politic. 
That may have been a doubtful kind of service. But now to 
serve in that way is, at the same time, to serve one’s self, 
The good of one and of all is the same; viz., the advance out of 
an intellectual and passionate materialism to an intellectual 
range and scope of a moral character. It is, therefore, all 
wrong that the people, except when war or tax-paying or 
arranged and prescribed voting calls upon them, keep 
mostly by themselves, and the rulers wish to be let alone 
and allowed to pursue their schemes of aggrandizement and 
selfishness. In this view of things, what was once taken as 
an axiom, that the government which governs least governs 
best, is no longer an axiom. It is like saying the person 
who does least for himself does most. 

The growth of a human being is, in his first years, of 
itself, as far as he is concerned. His existence flows out 
from causes that pretty much take care of themselves. 
When he has grown older, the process of self-consciousness 
and reflection begins. He becomes an agent for himself. 
He sees himself as never before. There is a part for him to 
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perform. Vegetation and impersonal nature are succeeded 
by responsible manhood and the exercise of the moral facul- 
ties. So with the State in its stages, first and later. It is 
now time the State should see itself morally. The age of 
insensible drift should now be over. The State should rise 
to a moral consciousness, and out of accumulated power and 
wisdom perform for itself, through the long coming years, 
the great reflex action of virtuous and manly improvement. 
The starting-point out of this unballasted intellectuality and 
unscrupulous materialism is in the public schools. Long 
enough has the State put out with might and main, running 
forward at full speed to objects of profit and schemes of a 
political complexion, scarcely looking behind to see who 
keeps up in manhood and integrity, and who falls by the 
way. 

Such a reform would be slow, but it would have in it the 
rationality of taking first steps, and of starting at the roots 
of the evils that so increase outward and upward, and over- 
shadow the land. It would cut deep, and undermine the 
very germs of vice before they showed their bad presence 
above the surface. Under the constitution of things as now 
framed, depravity is allowed to become a strong, sturdy 
trunk; then, by the machinery of public and private methods, 
prisons and charities, efforts, comparatively feeble, are put 
forth against some of the vigorous branches. The times, 
with a myriad voices, call for the training of character along 
with the intellectual faculties as the primary thing and 
groundwork. The same —to be carried out to certain per- 
formance and a reasonable success — should be enacted and 
enforced by the principals; that is, the people in their legis- 
lative capacity. There should be all the needed changes 
and requisitions relating to the board of education, to normal 
schools, normal teachers, general supervision, thorough 
execution, to State tax for schools, and to compulsory 
attendance. This moral reconstruction, as far as realized, 
would occupy the ground deeper down than idleness, pau- 
perism, the trumpery of tramps; than the breeding of crim- 
inals generation after generation; than the ignorant and 
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perverse differences between capital and labor; than politi- 
cal corruption in its endless phases. Under this redintegra- 
tion of our system, the young, native and foreign, this class 
and that, would be fashioned after the principles of conduct 
and life they will need to practise when grown up; viz., the 
solid virtues and universal integrities. The statutes of the 
all-embracing State are alone equal to this regeneration. 
We can imagine a social organization where the parental 
obligation is discharged everywhere towards the children in 
their right moral rearing,— where the Church takes and 
holds all under its admonition and care. But such an ideal 
is an immense distance away. 

The present system of learning is, to an enormous extent, 
one of ingurgitation, a pouring-in, a dyspeptic fulness. It is 
very partially a system of education —a drawing-out of the 
inner man and character. As faras it is an educing of virtue 
and the various qualities of noble living,— aside from the ex- 
ceptional cases of being well-born and well-moulded at home, 
—itis quite incidental and at arate the slowest possible. 
The cramming from books excludes nearly everything else. 
Under the present management, as facts everywhere show, 
moral good, if such there be, comes from the schools to the 
community, its business, affairs, and life, with extreme slow- 
ness. The common schools, as far as regards making good 
men and citizens out of all classes as they rise, partake of 
the nature of the times when the hand-wheel, the wooden 
plow and the stage-coach performed their lumbering offices. 
In other departments, the tardy, cumbrous methods are laid 
away among things superannuated. Nature’s great reposi- 
tories of power are sought out and utilized. The body, 
social and politic, meanwhile, makes reading, writing, and 
arithmetic to be cardinal virtues and foundations; so, plods 
on in the old fashion. The State’s repository of moral 
power for the most part lies dormant, till some transgressor 
appears, and, in the interest of good order, suffers the blows 
of the law. 

The common school, as an institution of freedom, was, in 
the early days of the fathers, a bright star in our political 
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heavens. England, in that respect, was groping in darkness. 
But now that in spite of this privilege the thousands upon 
thousands are growing up to be very doubtful adults,—a 
large perishing and half-perishing class, native and forgign, 
scarcely or never seeing a school-room, and the best of them 
only being made expert in figures that may cheat, in writing 
that may inform an associate of the place of meeting with a 
dark lantern, in reading that may devour what is vile,— 
now, the glory which glories in the abstract theory of the 
common school has had its day. With the mass of igno- 
rance and low life abroad that exist under the egis of the 
Commonwealth, and in face of the people’s halls of learning, 
there has been enough of platitudes and “ glittering gen- 
eralities” about the public provision made for the young. 


Chaotic ideas prevail in regard to the schools and in the 
Church as to what man wants to carry him through the 
world. There is in both the notion of conduct and the 
notion of knowledge and opinion, but a very confused 
notion. Civilization has progressed thus far without being 


able to fix the relations between the two and settle each 
upon its own proper grounds. Godliness or the right life is 
recognized in the Church; but theology, or the science of 
God, the science of religion, has always had the chief place. 
So, in the schools, the statute provides that the teacher 
shall be of good moral character; but under the same code 
what is taught is the science. of things,— the common 
branches. These absorb the whole attention. The coming 
epoch in human progress will, in due time, set all this 
right. 

All the details belonging to this better state of things 
cannot here be given. Practical and executive ability will 
find a fair field in which to do that. Let there be the clear, 
distinct recognititn of the twofold office that relates to the 
training of the young. To this end, let all proper legal, 
unsectarian agencies conspire; viz., thorough State super- 
vision, as before said, the board of education, normal 
schools founded to do the things that most need to be,done 
in the general career of human concerns. Let graduates 
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from these preparatory schools, under the highest scrutiniz- 
ing authorities be in all places employed, prepared, first, to 
form character, and in a subordinate degree to give lessons 
in the common branches. Right life, first; second, the 
auxiliaries to life and to getting a living. Let the teachers, 
under long settlements, thus fitted and sanctioned, favored 
by the law of compulsory attendance, supported by a State 
tax, be the moral pastors and watchful guardians of their 
fiocks. In this, as in the usually accepted sense, let them 
be educators, responsible, as far as may be, for the conduct 
of their charge, and for their ever-growing character. 

W. M. BICKNELL. 


PAUL AND THE TWELVE. 


Certain critics of the New Testament have maintained 
that the relations of Paul with the Twelve were not cordial. 
* Nothing can be plainer,” says one recently quoted in this 
Review, “as we read this letter [I1. Corinthians], than that 
there was no love lost between Paul and James the brother 
of the Lord, and the Jerusalem Apostles.” Another writer 
says * that Paul “had been received” at Jerusalem “ with 
such coldness and suspicion that he had withdrawn into re- 
tirement at his native town, Tarsus.” In the course of the 
six pages following the one just cited, he talks about Paul 
speaking of Peter, James, and John with “great sarcasm ” ; 
and maintaining his “ personal convictions against even the 
sacred authority of the Apostles themselves.” In a foot-note 
he admits that “the only safe course seems to be to follow 
implicitly the statements of the Apostle [Paul] himself.” 

Without in the least conceding that the book of Acts is 
untrustworthy, I heartily assent to this language of the foot- 
note. I can discover no authority whatever in the book of 
Acts (ix., 26-30) for the assertion that the “coldness and 
suspicion” of the Twelve was the cause of Paul’s return to 
Tarsus. But unquestionably the best authorities in the case 
are the undoubted letters of the Apostles themselves. Paul 


* Unitarian Review, January, 1878, p. 32. 
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knew, much better than Baur and Zeller, better even than 
Luke or than the imaginary emendator of Luke, what were 
his own personal and theological relations to the Twelve. 

Neither is this a question requiring scholarship for its 
solution ; it is a matter of moral interpretation, of the spirit 
of the Epistles, which are accessible to all ordinary readers 
in such a variety of translations that it is not presumptuous 
to hold one’s own private opinion on the matter, despite the 
authority of professional critics. A grave moral charge is 
brought against Peter, James, and John, and against Paul 
also, by those who profess to be Paul’s earnest admirers. 
The maxim of criminal jurisprudence, that the accused is to 
be held innocent until proved guilty, seems by these zealous 
impugners of the Apostles’ character to be reversed; they 
write as though an accused person must be held guilty until 
proved innocent, and proved innocent to the satisfaction of 
his accusers. But the readers of this Review will doubtless 
require, before finding Paul and the Twelve guilty, that the 
evidence shall at least make the guilt probable. 

The evidence is all before them in the New Testament. 
Neither Baur nor Zeller, nor any other accuser, has any 
other evidence than that contained in the book of Acts and 
the Epistles. The book of Acts the accusers would rule 
out, because they think it has been “cooked,” or “ fudged,” 
to “ whitewash” the Apostles and hide or heal the divisions 
of the Church. They appeal to Paul, as witness against 
himself and against the chief Apostles, to prove that there 
were disgraceful jealousies and bickerings between them, 
and an unholy spirit of mutual hatred in their hearts. Now 
the Epistles are in our hands; and if we cannot read Greek, 
we have the common versions, in English and other modern 
tongues, and we have, easily accessible, Dr. Noyes’ and half 
a dozen other English improved versions, and commentaries 
without number. Let, therefore, the unlearned reader not 
take up this serious charge against the Apostles without 
reading the Epistles for himself, and judging for himself 
whether Paul used his confessedly and powerfully sarcastic 
language against his fellow Apostles, the servants of the 
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Lord Jesus Christ, or against men of a decidedly different 


type of character, condemned as strongly by Peter, James, 
and John as by Paul. 


In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians (chapters i., ii.), 
Paul speaks of himself, and of the church at Thessalonica, as 
suffering persecutions, and of Jews driving out, and hinder- 
ing from preaching to the Gentiles, those whom he calls 
“us.” But even if we admit that Paul here uses “us” for 
“me,” we are utterly estopped from supposing that it was 
Jewish Christians who thus hindered; because he expressly 
names the same parties as having killed the Lord Jesus, and 
as now persecuting the Christian churches in Judea. 

A little further on in the Epistle (iii., 5-10), he acknowl- 
edges that he had been afraid lest the tempter had tempted 
them, but rejoices at learning through Timothy that they 
were still loyal to Jesus and to himself. Here is a bare pos- 
sibility that he alludes to fears of false brethren seeking to 
undermine his apostolic authority ; yet as he speaks (iii., 3) 
of the danger of their faith being shaken by their tribula- 
tions, the probability is decidedly against it: he is still 
speaking (as in ii. 14, 15) of persecution by their heathen 
neighbors. 

In the second letter to this church, he again alludes to 
their distress and persecution, by “ wicked and unreasonable 
men” who “obey not the gospel”; that is, by heathen. He 
alludes to apostasy; but it is to a future defection (ii., 3, 
7-10), and nothing then taking place. 

It was probably four or five years later that he wrote 
what we called the First Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
opening topic of the Epistle (i., 10 et seg.) is the existence 
of parties in that church. He mentions four, and rebukes 
all! four. There is no appearance in his language of any 
division between those who held to Paul, and those who 
held to “the Jerusalem Apostles.” “What I mean,” says 
Paul, “is this: that each of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of 
Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ.” He betrays 
no pride or satisfaction that some held to him; no sensitive- 
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ness or annoyance that some took the name of Peter. If 
there be any difference in his rebukes, it is that he empha- 
sizes more especially the folly of those who called themselves 
followers of Paul. 

The whole Epistle is in strict accordance with this passage. 
Peter is three times mentioned again (iii., 22; ix., 5; xv., 5), 
certainly in no spirit of depreciation or jealousy ; on the con- 
trary, he awards to Peter the exalted honor of being the first 
of the Apostles to whom Jesus appeared after his resur- 
rection. It is true that in one passage (ix., 5) Paul claims 
that his rights as an Apostle were equal to those of Peter; 
but he does not intimate that Peter thought otherwise, but 
only that foolish men at Corinth thought so. We have 
already seen (ii., 10-17) that in that church foolish men had, 
without Paul’s instigation, or even approval, exalted Paul; 
thus without Peter’s approval they may have called them- 
selves of Cephas. 

It is to be observed that Paul in speaking of Peter 
shows a decided preference for calling him Cephas. Now it 
cannot be questioned that Paul had, even at the date of this 
Epistle, very exalted views of Christ, and ascribed to him a 
knowledge little short of omniscience ; it is therefore impos- 
sible to suppose that he would quote or allude to the lan- 
guage of Jesus himself in any other than a serious and 
reverent way: he could not use it ironically, implying that 
the Lord Jesus Christ had been mistaken in his use of it. 
If, therefore, Paul had felt anything else than the most 
cordial respect and affection for Peter, he would have called 
him Simon; or, if constrained for the understanding of his 
readers to go further, he might have written Peter: but he 
never could have deliberately chosen, as he almost invariably 
does, that highest title of honor, the commendatory Cephas, 
bestowed upon Simon by the Lord of Glory. 

In several places St. Paul speaks of “the Apostles,” appar- 
ently including himself, Barnabas, and Apollos, and certainly 
not excluding Peter nor the kinsmen of the Lord. In his 
enumeration of gifts to the Church (xiii., 28), he sets the 
Apostles first. In speaking of his own sufferings, he evi- 

10 
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dently extends the force of his “us” by adding “the 
Apostles,” so as to include the whole “glorious company.” 
As he had just mentioned Apollos (iv., 6), he probably 
included him; that he includes Peter is shown by the lan- 
guage in which (xv., 5-9) he described the reappearances of 
Jesus after the resurrection: “to Cephas,” “then to the 
Twelve,” “after that, to. James,” “then to all the Apostles.” 
“And last of all,” Paul adds, “he appeared also unto me; 
for I am the least of the Apostles,—one not worthy to be 
called an Apostle.” 

Certainly there is nothing here to indicate any want of 
respect for the Twelve. Nor does any want of respect for 
them appear when Paul adds that although a persecutor of 
the Church, and not worthy to be an Apostle, he had, 
through the grace of God converting, animating, and sus- 
taining him, labored more abundantly than they all. 

A more positive proof that Paul was on good terms with 
the “Jerusalem Apostles,” and held them in respect, is 
found in his giving (xvi., 1-4) explicit and earnest direc- 
tions for taking up a collection for the benefit of the church 
under their charge. Nor was this a hasty, impulsive thing ; 
Paul’s zeal in the matter continued for some two years, and 
he expressly urges upon the churches in Gentile lands their 
indebtedness and obligations of gratitude to the church at 
Jerusalem as the fountain of Christian influences. 


In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, written, as it 
seems, a few months after the First Epistle, there are 
repeated distinct allusions to false teachers (ii., 17; iv., 7; 
x.; xi.; xii.) who had disturbed the peace of that church. 
As the two Epistles were written so nearly at the same 
time, it is probable that these false teachers were the 
fomenters of those very divisions rebuked in the first letter. 
He alludes (iii., 1) to letters of recommendation; from 
which it is inferred that they were emissaries of James, 
John, or Peter, armed with letters from them. The assump- 
tion that the letters were from the Jerusalem Apostles is 
wholly gratuitous; and even were it granted, it would not, 
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unless human nature has greatly changed since that day, 
make the Apostles responsible for the subsequent action of 
the men, whose heads may have been turned by vanity, by 
the very letters, given in good faith. 

Certainly there is nothing in Paul’s language (ii. 17; 
iii., 1; iv., 2) that even seems to attribute the trouble to the 
interference of other Apostles. Oy the contrary, he is still 
as earnest as ever (viii.; ix. to ver. 15) about, raising money 
for the benefit of the church under their charge. When he 
reverts to the false teachers, he singles out one (x., 10) who 
had been denying Paul’s apostolic authority. Three chap- 
ters (x., xi., xii.) are occupied with a defence of himself 
and of his authority. In the course of this argument, he 
speaks of himself (xi., 6; xii. 11) as being in no respects 
inferior to the “hyperlian” Apostles. The word is trans- 
lated by a majority of translators as an adjective of honor: 
“very chief,” “ very foremost,” “chiefest,” “ very greatest,” 


“high,” “most excellent,” are the terms by which it is 
rendered by those who evidently understand it to refer to 


Peter, James, and John. And if this is Paul’s reference we 
must give to the rare and peculiar word this good meaning, 
else we shall make Paul guilty of a feebleness in logic and 
in rhetoric entirely foreign to his nature. Those three 
Apostles had been abundantly acknowledged by Paul and 
by the church at Corinth as leaders in the band; and in 
comparing himself with them, and declaring himself their 
equal, it would weaken, and that to an incredible degree, 
the force of his self-defence, to suppose that he applies any 
contemptuous term to them. 

I venture, however, with great diffidence, to set my judg- 
ment against that of learned translators and commentators, 
and to say that it is not probable that Paul was referring to 
the Apostles at all, but to those whom he calls false apostles, 
deceitful workmen, transforming themselves into apostles, 
ministers of Satan. This language occurs (xi., 13-15) 
between the two places in which he speaks of hyperlian 
Apostles; and it seems to me that the three places speak of 
the same parties. Of course I therefore give to this peculiar 
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word in that case an ironical, contemptuous force, — “ over- 
much” or “immeasurable.” The arguments to show that 
such epithets could not have been applied by Paul to the 
three leading Apostles apply with still greater force to show 
that Paul could not have called them false apostles and min- 
isters of Satan. He is speaking of the men actually at 
Corinth; and he threatens (x., 2,11; xii. 20; xiii., 3, 10) 
to meet and put them down by the power with which the 
Lord Jesus had endowed him. The wildest fancy surely 
cannot imagine him to have spoken thus of the Twelve. 

Whatever, therefore, be the true reference in the phrase 
‘“‘hyperlian Apostles,” whether to the “ Jerusalem Apostles ” 
or to the disturbers of the peace at Corinth, in neither case 
can the passage be tortured into proof that Paul had any 
other feelings than reverence, love, and Christian sympathy 
toward the three. If my supposition that he is not alluding 
to them at all is right, nothing more need be said. But if it 
be wrong, and he do allude to them, then the translators are 
right in saying that hyperlian is honest praise; else Paul 
used this odd word merely to stultify himself. 


The Epistle to the Galatians was in all probability written 
the same year as that in which the second to Corinthians 
was sent. The churches in Galatia, also, it appears, had 
suffered from false teachers. At Corinth it appears that the 
disturbers had been of two entirely different kinds: the one 
sort preaching immorality, the other Jewish ritualism. 
Those in the churches of Galatia seem to have been chiefly 
ef this second kind. Yet there is nothing in the Epistle to 
lead an impartial reader to think that Paul suspected the 
Apostles at Jerusalem of instigating the mischief. He says 
there are certain persons (i., 7) troubling the churches, and 
seeking to change the gospel which he had preached and 
the Galatians had accepted. But that gospel he had 
received direct from Jesus Christ, and not from man, not 
even from the Apostles. It is true, he adds (i., 17 et seq.), 
that he went to Jerusalem to make the acquaintance of 
Peter, staying with him a fortnight, and seeing also James ; 
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but he did not go to learn what the gospel was, for he had 
already been preaching it, and the churches of Judea were 
rejoicing to hear of it. 

Fourteen years afterwards, so he tells us (ii., 1-10), he 
went to Jerusalem to talk with the Apostles of highest 
reputation, James, Peter, and John, and to tell them what 
he was preaching, lest possibly*he was doing something 
wrong, as he had been accused by certain false brethren 
who had stealthily crept into the Church, and pretended to 
have authority to condemn Paul’s mode of presenting the 
gospel. But Paul tells us that these three leading Apostles 
found nothing in his creed to amend or alter, but, on the 
contrary, were as ready to acknowledge Paul’s mission to 
the Gentiles as Paul was to acknowledge Peter’s mission to 
the Jews; and therefore gave to Paul and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship, and bade them Godspeed. The 
Jerusalem Apostles did not ask that Titus,a Greek com- 
panion of Paul, should submit to Jewish rites; in fact, all 
the suggestion they made to Paul was that he should ask 
the churches to help the poor in Jerusalem. 

If St. Paul had by prophetic foresight known that in later 
days the Apostles at Jerusalem would be accused of instigat- 
ing the Judaizing teachers to trouble the churches of Paul’s 
planting, I do not see how he could have been more explicit 
in his statements to exonerate them from the charge; and it 
is to me one of the curiosities of interpretation that out of 
this very passage the gall of sarcasm and jealousy should 
have been apparently extracted,— that is, by destructive dis- 
tillation. The words, “seemed to be somewhat,” “ whatever 
they were, it matters not to me,” by which Paul speaks of 
the three, instead of being interpreted in reference to the 
main purport of the whole chapter, viz., Paul’s magnifying 
his own office, are interpreted with reference to an imag- 
inary depreciation of theirs, and that, in spite of Paul’s 
express declaration that they did not differ from him in 
their views of Christianity ; that they perceived the grace of 
God in him ; that he perceived the same in Peter; that they 
gave him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship. Paul 
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calls Peter by his Christ-given title, Cephas, and speaks of 
him as a special Apostle to the Jews. (In the Epistle to the 
Romans, xi., 14, Paul speaks of himself as the Apostle to 
the Gentiles, implying his recognition of the Apostles to the 
Jews.) 

In the fifth chapter of Galatians, Paul again speaks of 
those who wished to make them submit to the exactions of 
the Jewish ritual, and with a characteristic, Hebrew-like 
paronomasia (v., 12) wishes that they would attend to their 
own case. Interpreters disagree as to the precise force of 
his sarcastic pun; but after reading the passage just com- 
mented upon, it is impossible to suppose that he is speaking 
of any of the Twelve. 

In order still more fully to show that he had original com- 
munication with the Lord Jesus, and that he was indepen- 
dent of the other Apostles for authority, he reminds them 
how at Antioch he had rebuked Peter for a shifting, vacillat- 
ing behavior (ii., 11); but this was a frank, open rebuke in 
the presence of all,— no secret grudge, or jealousy, or under- 
estimation. 


The Epistle to the Romans followed hard after that to the 
Galatians. I have already noticed the implication (xi., 14) 
that he held the other Apostles, and especially Peter, in 
respect. He alludes to the contributions which he was 
taking up for Jerusalem, in a manner (xv., 27) utterly 
imcompatible with any jealousy or unfriendliness toward the 
Apostles in charge of that church. He alludes to the perils 
of his approaching visit to Jerusalem (xv., 31), but only to 
those that would arise from unbelievers; no allusion is 
made to unfriendly brethren. He warns the Roman Church 
against false teachers (xvi., 17, 18), but they seem rather to 
be teachers of loose morals; and certainly Peter and James 
had in them no latent incipient antinomianism. 

Several years later Paul is at Rome, a prisoner for the 
cause of Christ, and writes that letter to churches in Asia 
Minor called the Epistle to the Ephesians. In this he 
speaks of himself as the Apostle to the Gentiles (iii., 8), as 
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though he remembered what he had said of himself and 
Peter to the Galatians (Galatians ii., 8); and he also speaks 
of the Apostles in general (iv., 11) in terms of honor. 

About the same time he writes to the church at Philippi, 
and warns them (iii., 2) against dogs, evil workmen, flesh- 
cutters, and of those (iii., 19) whose god is their belly, and 
whose glory is in their shame. It would be sheer insanity 
to suppose that by such terms he alludes to those whom, in 
a letter written about the same time, he places at the head 
of the Christian Church Universal. 

Again several years elapse before Paul writes (as I sup- 
pose) his letters to Timothy and Titus. In them he names 
Hymeneus, Philetus, and Alexander (I. Timothy i. 20; 
II. Timothy iii, 7; iv., 14), and those of Jewish birth 
(Titus i., 10), as false teachers, but charges them with deny- 
ing a future life, and as despising the moral law; which 
certainly could not be said of the Twelve, nor of any one 
acting under their instruction. 


It appears to me, therefore, after a careful reading of all 
the Epistles attributed to Paul, and especially of those which 
are conceded on all hands to be Paul’s, that two propositions 
are clearly true : — 

First, Paul gives no intimation anywhere of the slightest 
want of respect, affection, or cordiality toward the Twelve. 

Secondly, Paul gives, on the contrary, all the proof that 
could be expected of his respect for them. His reverence 
for Christ was certainly unbounded, and he speaks of the 
Twelve repeatedly as Christ’s Apostles; he never speaks of 
Peter by his common name Simon, but generally by his 
Christ-given title of honor, Cephas; he expressly says that 
Christ wrought through Peter in behalf of the Jews; and 
he emphatically declares that the chief Apostles recognized 
himself and Barnabas as Apostles to the Gentiles, and gave 
them the right hand of fellowship without qualification or 
reserve, only asking them to help in a practical charity, but 
saying nothing of points of faith. 

If we had a distinct testimony from either of the Twelve 
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it would be of value in corroborating this testimony of Paul. 
In the Second Epistle of Peter, he speaks of Paul as a 
beloved brother; but this will have no weight with those 
who deny the genuineness of the Epistle. I acknowledge the 
great weight of those reasons which led so many of the early 
fathers, and of later critics, to reject that Epistle; neverthe- 
less, I incline very strongly to accept it, simply because it 
must be either genuine or else an open, wilful forgery; and 
against the latter alternative is to be put the utter absence 
of motive for forgery, and the great improbability that, in a 
wilful forgery, such a curious imitation of Jude should be 
introduced. I think, therefore, that we have here Peter’s 
word of affection for Paul. But at all events it is worth 
noting that in the First Epistle, which was received without 
question in the Early Church, Peter calls himself Peter, not 
Cephas. Preaching to the Jews who were scattered in 
heathen lands, preaching in synagogues where many prose- 
lytes from heathenism were present, Peter had become 
accustomed to that Greek translation of his honorary sur- 
name, and used it commonly; while Paul, much more of a 
Greek, was, nevertheless, drawn by his veneration for Christ 
and his love for Peter to adhere to the very title, Cephas, 
which Christ himself had given. 

The First Epistle of Peter is of uncertain date, but was 
probably written somewhat late in the Apostle’s life. In 
the superscription he includes churches which must have 
more or less felt Paul’s influence. Yet there is not a word 
in the Epistle which can be construed into any opposition 
to Pauline doctrine. Two passages exalt the resurrection of 
Christ above his death as a means of redeeming man; but so 
do two or three passages in Paul’s Epistles. There are 
allusions by Peter to false teachers, but it is to the same 
kind of false teachers that Paul warns the churches against ; 
namely, men who took to preaching without faith in Christ, 
or desire to win men to him, but merely as a profession or 
means of living (I. Peter v., 2, 3). 

The Epistle ascribed to James was probably written by 
James the kinsman of the Lord. If to any reader this 
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Epistle seems to be contrary in its scheme of salvation to 
Paul’s doctrines of salvation by grace and of justification by 
faith, let him consider that the good works which James 
insists upon are not the works of the ceremonial law, circum- 
cision, Sabbath-keeping, etc., against which Paul speaks 
(Galatians iv., 10; v., 2,6; vi. 15), but the works of the 
moral law, on which Paul insists with all the force, and more 
than the force of James. 

The General Epistle of John is just as free as those of 
Peter and of James of anything that can show Jewish nar- 
rowness, zeal for ceremonial law, or hostility to Paul’s 
method of presenting Christ and Christianity. John is very 
earnest in warning against false teachers; if he had the 
hostility to Paul’s views ascribed to him by the theory 
under consideration, he certainly would have betrayed it 
here. I know that some critics deny this Epistle to be the 
work of the Apostle; but the reasons for rejecting it as 
John’s seem to me to be, on the whole, very much weaker 
than even those for rejecting the Second Epistle of Peter. 

I am well aware that this article labors under the disad- 
vantage of being a defence; many persons decline to read or 
consider any defence: they consider all defences mere apolo- 
gies, and apparently regard all assaults upon moral char- 
acter as having the presumption in their favor. This state 
of the cvitical judgment, which one might suppose associated 
with the old-fashioned views of total depravity, is, on the 
contrary, just as frequently found in those who reject all 
forms of Christian faith. 

But a strong personal feeling of this kind is as dangerous 
to candid judgment as any blind faith in the perfection of 
the Apostles can be. Paul and the Twelve were human, 
but we are not on that account to assume that they were 
unrégenerate men, and that they carried jealousies and 
mutual contempt in their hearts to their dying day. If 
there was “no love lost between them,” it was more likely 
because that love was carefully nourished and preserved 
than because it did not exist. 

11 
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About fifteen years ago, I received a letter bearing, as I 
supposed, the signature of a brother clergyman to whom I 
was under some obligations, and toward whom I had par- 
ticularly kind feelings. I therefore answered him in a 
friendly way, expressing much regret that circumstances 
utterly prevented my doing for him what he asked. But 
the signature was not that of my friend, but of a stranger of 
the same name, who immediately replied to me, and admin- 
istered to me a severe rebuke for the unchristian spirit of 
contemptuous sarcasm which he assured me he could plainly 
read between the lines of what he called my “courteously 
worded note.” I was not more astonished at this charge 
than I think Paul would have been had he heard Baur and 
Zeller’s interpretation of his letters to Corinth and .to the 
Galatian churches. He would have earnestly commended to 
their prayerful attention that passage in his first letter to 
Corinth which includes what we call the thirteenth chapter, 
and assured them that until they were filled with that 
temper which thinketh no evil and rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
they were not in a state of mind to interpret him aright. 

There has been enough sin and wickedness in the world 
and in the Church, enough of jealousies and ill-will; it is 
altogether a superfluous task to invent charges based on 
groundless suspicions. The Apostles have, according to 
their Master’s promise, long sat with him upon thrones, 
ruling the tribes of Israel; and their reign has been benefi- 
cent. We may deny them the rank of demigods, but we 
cannot justly deny them their kingly title; much less justly 
should we attempt to drag them from their thrones, and to 
convict them of being little men, of petty jealousies and dis- 
graceful contentions. Not on the labors of such men was 
the Church founded; nor by the labors of such can it be 
sustained. 

THomas HILL. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


UNITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS, 


This is the title given to seven discourses preached in Wash- 
ington, during the last season, on the leading doctrines of re- 
ligion, by distinguished ministers of the Unitarian denomination. 
The American Unitarian Association has done well to publish 
these discourses in a cheap form for popular distribution. They 
are able, earnest, discriminating statements of the main doc- 
trines of religion, and probably as nearly representative of the 
views held by our body on these topics as any seven discourses 
by seven ministers could be. Indeed, their unities have much 
impressed us; and in a pretty careful study of them we have 
found no single instance of clashing or essentially divergent 
statement. This is largely because of the quality in them 
which gives them their main interest and value in our view, 
and which is recognized in the title of the volume containing 
them ; viz., their affirmativeness. It is this quality that has dis- 
posed us to attempt condensing the main statements in each of 
these sermons into a single paragraph for our readers; omitting 
illustrations, arguments, and for the most part qualifications and 
denials. Of course this condensed outline will give no idea of 
the richness, vigor, and thoroughness of these discourses; but we 
have thought it might serve a practical end in bringing into a 
closer view their main affirmations. 


The Universal and the Special in Christianity. 


Dr. Hedge finds the universal element of Christianity in its 
accord with all religions in affirming God, duty, and heaven. It 
adds to these the personality of Jesus, which represents and in 
itself supremely illustrates the Divine Sonship into which all men 
are called as partakers of the Divine nature. Correlate to this 
is the doctrine of God’s fatherhood, which in the conscious- 
ness of Jesus rose to a sense of oneness, in which he lived and 
worked, and into which he called his disciples and all who 
through faith in him he could help. Joined with these, is the 
doctrine of the ever-proceeding life of God in our human life,— 
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the Holy Spirit. These three names of Father, Son, and Spirit 
—not as terms of a trinity in the Divine nature, but as aspects 
of God’s supreme relations to us, and ours to him—are dis- 
tinctive in Christianity, and without parallel in other religions. 
They enlarge the common ground of all religion with these 
vital and ennobling truths, adding to universal religion the 
compass and wisdom of the grace and truth that came by Jesus 
Christ. “Christianity is universal religion plus the doctrine 
of Father, Son, and Spirit,” transcending other religions “as 
far as they transcend the wild idolatries which they displaced.” 


The Bible. 

Dr. Clarke affirms that the Bible is a collection of religious 
books by various, largely unknown authors, standing at the head 
of the religious literature of the world; preserving for us the 
noblest poems, the sublimest utterances of devotion, the loftiest 
prophecy, the records of the highest religious teachers of the 
race; above all, the words of Jesus that stand forever alone in 
the completeness of their truth, and the life of Jesus matchless 
and unique in the fulness and harmony of its qualities. Setting 
aside on many grounds, the theory of miraculous and infallible 
inspiration in the writers, he declares that these books have 
been preserved by the love of mankind for their essential value, 
for the excellence of their spirit, and the reality of their relig- 
ious help; and that the better we understand the Bible, the 
more we shall revere it, and find it a source of faith and hope,— 
bringing God near, and making Christ more interesting, more a 
true teacher, master, and friend. God’s revelation in Nature is 
at one with what he teaches the world by inspired men. 


God. 


Dr. Peabody affirms the universal presence of plan and thought 
in the universe, and the idiocy of atheism amidst the harmonies of 
the universe; the benignity of what we call evil in a world fitted 
to the training and unfolding of moral beings; the reality of the 
Infinite Fatherhood that can transmute partial evil to final good, 
that is as loving as it is omnipotent, and is individual and acces- 
sible because it is infinite and universal. This fatherhood of the 
One Almighty, to whom there is no second or tripartite deity, 
may have its abode in the finite spirits of his children, and has 
dwelt for our instruction and uplifting in Him who so became 
Emmanuel, “the Son in whom is the entire fulness of his love.” 
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Jesus Christ. 


Mr. Herford affirms the reality of the Christ of the Gospels,— 
a life and work divinely fair, and fruitful, and enduring in its 
help to men. In Jesus he sees humanity in its divinest contact 
and connection with the wonderful life of God, to show men the — 
Divine character and will, and draw them into a faith and life 
like his. That life and spirit are the everlasting foundation of 
the Church, based, themselves, on the native strata of faith, rey- 
erence, and righteousness in the nature of man; sure and per- 
manent as the demonstrations of Euclid, and practically helpful 
and efficient for the world’s conviction of the great realities of 
God, duty, and immortality. 

Man. 

Dr. Briggs opens the heights and depths of human nature, and 
affirms its essential rectitude as revealed in its instinctive rever- 
ence for goodness, its spontaneous demand for justice, its high 
conceptions of truth, its divine aspirations, its very shame and 
remorse for sin. The beast in man is not outgrown or subdued 
wholly; and our inheritance is mixed more or less with impo- 
tence of transmitted disease, and stains of ancestral vice. Still 
there is a better self in each man, that disowns and may, with 
God’s help, overmaster the depraved tendencies, in the sight of 
that nobler and higher life we recognize as the true estate of 
man. To the likeness of His nature in us, God appeals in all 
the leadings of his Providence, the pleadings of his prophets, 
the manifestation of his Son. The true men are the normal 
and typal men. If men are by nature the children of wrath, 
men also do by nature the things of the law, and have it written 
in their hearts and shown in their lives. The fact of a Bible, as 
its declarations, affirms the inherent worth of man. The mission 
of Jesus, as his word, proves his high estimate of the human 
soul. The dreadfulness of the debasements to which man often 
sinks, as well as the possibilities to which Christianity calls him 
as the child of God, witness to the reverence in which we ought 
to hold the nature whose vesture God makes his temple, and 
which is made to be partaker of the Divine nature. 


The Church. 


Dr. Ellis affirms the oneness of men in Christ, the Church of 
the living God, gathered, and to gather, in the inspiration of 
Christ’s life and truth, which leads and lifts and unites men in 
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the love and service of the Highest. He affirms the organizing 
and vitalizing power of genuine discipleship, in distinction with 
the impotence and frequent spuriousness of common church- 
manship; the presence of the Spirit and its authority and 
full commission in every congregation of sincere worshippers 
and workers. He affirms the duty and the call of the Church to 
renew and vitalize the fellowship of consecrated life, the faith 
of Jesus, the love of man, the work of Christian culture and 
charity. It is the office of the society which Jesus founded, to 
serve the true unfolding of all noble life, to witness to the eterna] 
law of righteousness, and the eternal shame and mistake of selfish 
greeds and sins, to begin the true human society on earth in the 
faithfulness and the forbearance of a generous brotherhood, to 
witness for inward and spiritual forces in the midst of the pre- 
vailing trust in force, cunning, and material organizations and 
arrangements, to affirm the need of being born into the divine 
life, and the present life of God in the world, working the rule 
of righteousness, and insuring the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven. The work of the Church is the life of Jesus forever 
renewed and extended, and the further work the Spirit has 
to teach, waited for, entered on, rejoiced in together. 


Heaven and Heil. 

Mr. Calthrop affirms the unchangeable, eternal love of God, and 
the unchangeable, eternal law of retribution,— heaven and hell 
the working of the one divine law of consequences. The say- 
ings of Jesus, the instincts of the soul of man, the lessons of life 
alike declare the working of this law in the present life, and in 
all the life there is; at once the eternal warning and the eternal 
hope. God’s unchangeableness is the witness that evermore sin 
will be punished and rebuked in the results it works. The law 
endures forever; the gates of heaven are open forever; forever 
is the promise of Christ’s love, and the Father’s he lived in 
and manifested, and the disciples’ love who live in his gospel, 
While we will, hell endures and deepens in us; when we will it 
to cease, Goad’s will in us begins to work to vanquish it. 


If we should attempt a still further condensation of these affirma- 
tions, we might, omitting some repetitions of the same thoughts, 
obtain something like the following statement of faith :— 

I believe in Christianity; in its’ basis of universal religion in 
the soul of man; in the Father it reveals in God; in the Divine 
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Sonship of Christ, the type and witness of the sonship of human- 
ity; in the Holy Spirit, the present life of God in the life of the 
world and in the souls of men. 

I believe that the heart of man has everywhere sought after 
God, if haply it might find him; and that in the Bible we have 
the record of that seeking in the race to which God’s providence 
vouchsafed the earliest place in the large unfolding of Himself, 
and of which, according to the flesh, Christ came, for the power 
of whose life and the comfort of whose gospel as witnessed in 
the New Testament, God be blessed forever. 

I believe in human nature, the capacity of man to overcome the 
evils of this world and the sins which beset and debase him, and 
to come to the standard of God’s purpose in the fulness of Jesus 
Christ. 

I believe in the Christian Church, the fellowship of faith and 
hope and love in the truth and work and spirit of Jesus, to 
declare the forgiving and renewing love of God; and in the com- 
munion of all holy souls in the divine life, the service of human- 
ity, and the faith of the coming kingdom of heaven. 

I believe in the everlasting faithfulness of God; the eternity of 
his recompensing law; the ceaseless woe of sin; the overcom- 
ing might of goodness; the one rule of God in all worlds; and 
the life everlasting. 


This book is well called Unitarian Affirmations, but there are 
in it also many characteristic Unitarian denials. The Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit of Christianity are not, says Dr. Hedge, the 
Trinity of orthodoxy; and he shows cogent reasons, besides the 
language of the New Testament, for the denial. The inspiration 
of the Bible is not, says Dr. Clarke, the infallibility of its letter 
or the miraculous supervision of its writers; and he gives a good 
deal of space to showing how in many ways it has been proved 
true that the letter kills. So there are in these sermons dis- 
claimers, more or less dwelt on and defended, of the deity of 
Christ, the degenerate state of man, the pretensions of church 
authority. Still the denials are in this book mainly incidental, 
and subsidiary to clear statement of positive conviction. 

It is necessary sometimes to hold up the false view beside the 
one we regard true, to show the superiority of the latter,— to dis- 
tinguish, protest, deny. But we have sometimes feared that this 
necessity had become a fatal facility and preference among us. 
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It seems difficult for the Unitarian affirmer to keep the errors of 
orthodoxy out of the foreground of his thought. Denial some- 
times becomes his habitual spiritual attitude, and the spirit of 
protest his native air. Yet the method of comparison and con- 
trast is weak in comparison with that of positive statement and 
practical enforcement of truth. Its peril is that of coming to 
regard religion as an intellectual exercise, or the solving of prob- 
lems in theology, instead of the divine method of life. Much 
more the method of controversy and denunciation tends to 
remove the attention of men from the verities of faith to the 
distinctions of phrases and the arena of wits. Religion fur- 
nished a notable instance, as Dr. Hedge indeed is careful to sug- 
gest, in which the comparative is a lower degree than the positive. 

We may even question whether many current denials do not 
mislead far more than they correct. To say that Christ is not 
Divine, for instance, may seem to contradict not only the doc- 
trine of his deity, but the view which Dr. Hedge says is central to 
Christianity,— that Jesus is the supreme instance and witness of 
the Divine Sonship of humanity. To deny that human nature is 
depraved, may be regarded not only as rejecting the dogma of its 
utter badness and apostasy, but ds refusal to accept the facts of 
the unattained sovereignty of the spirit over the animal in man, 
and the hereditary taint of moral weakness and disease which 
science no less than religion affirms. Nay, even to deny ever- 
lasting punishment may seem,—as Mr. Calthrop hints with the 
satire of terrible truthfulness, in this graphic and searching 
sermon on “Heaven and Hell,” —to some trifling, conceited, and 
self-complacent sinner, to deny the terribly practical truth that 
the law of hell works eternally, and stretches on till all evil be 
undone and overcome, as well as the doctrine that beyond this 
life there is neither mercy nor repentance. When the emphasis 
is laid on denial, the logical result is spiritual indifference. 


Unitarian Affirmations! The title of this book is a pregnant 
and we trust prophetic phrase for the future of our body. More 
sharp, direct, simple, and urgent than even in these Washington 
discourses, may the affirmation of these truths, and all truth, in 
the measure we can attain it, be in the time to come! Not bating 
wholesome criticism of error, we should be mainly concerned to 
build on the basis of these truths some efficient structure of prac- 
tical righteousness; and so organize and vitalize rational faith 
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that it shall grow into a power whose life shall be convincing,— 
and so its protest and criticism effective. Just what the scientific 
theology may be is not yet agreed upon; but there is no more 
science than sense —if the two things be two— in refusing to 
affirm heartily, and neglecting to embody in positive organization 
the truth we wholly believe. 

And we value these discourses because their affirmations are 
not merely static, but in a good degree dynamic. That is, they 
do not aim at statement of faith only, but are filled with the 
intent to enforce and vivify the doctrines they set forth, and so to 
commend them to every man’s conscience and acceptance. This 
is an element in all Unitarian affirming that needs especially to be 
cultivated and emphasized,—the affirmative of intense personal 
and practical conviction, the purposeful setting forth of truth in 
the spirit that means business and expects results. First, if you 
please, the judicial poise of the philosopher; but after the truth 
of a religious system is settled on, the burning earnestness of the 
apostle. It is an unhuman and paltry treatment of the great 
themes of religion when the coolness of the critical brain settles 
into ice about the heart of faith. 

It is to live in, and teach, and help to make the world accept 
these affirmations that we are gathered in churches, and that we 
try to plant other churches to affirm and embody their truth 
everywhere. We are often asked in these days what the Church 
is doing, and why it should be sustained. If it is as a social 
opportunity, an intellectual exercise, an «esthetic amusement, a 
decent custom of respectability, we shall not sustain it long or 
warmly. There are other things that will meet these ends as 
adequately. But if it is to gain the assurance, and feel the power, 
and meet the resulting duties that flow from truths like these, 
the Church will rise to a high place in our regard and honor; 
and its worship, its instructions, its associated work, have a 
leading place in our thought and service, as an essential por- 
tion of the serious business of life. If the reality of these affir- 
mations come home to our hearts, and the God we speak of, 
the Christ whose recorded life we study, the majesty of the 
holy life to which he calls us, and the universal range of 
that law of blessing and of rebuke which joins itself to every 
good or evil act of ours,—if the conviction of these things is 
alive within us, there will be no question in our minds, and no 
halting in our interest, as to the privilege, and worth, and cease- 

12 
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less blessing of this custom of Sunday worship, and all the 
active agencies of religious culture, worship, and endeavor. 
They will all be witnesses, affirming anew each week the highest 
and most helpful things, for our warning, and refreshing, and 
guidance in the true and satisfying life. The Sunday hours 
of praise and meditations will be like wayside inns along the 
journey of our years, to renew our strength, and rest our spirits, 
and feed the power of the spirit in us. 

But more especially do the affirmations we have rehearsed 
justify our existence and active zeal and faith as a special relig- 
ious body. Unitarian affirmations, they are called; but some 
may say that these things are mainly what all Christian churches 
teach, and if the Unitarian Church has nothing besides it has 
no call to keep up a separate organization. Why should it not 
disband, except for the denials and distinctions, of which you 
seem to have made so little? That is a question often asked, 
and deserves a careful answer. 

(1.) Because, we reply, we need these affirmations as much 
as anybody else. We are religious beings, as truly as the people 
of other churches; with the same call to worship, to grow in the 
Christian life, to instruct our children in truth and duty, to serve 
the moral and spiritual life of the community, and to build up 
truth and righteousness among men. We cannot live our highest 
life by observing and criticising the religious activity of others, 
any more than we can nourish our bodies by inspecting our 
neighbor’s dinner table. 

But why keep up a separate organization? 

(2.) Because it is our historic position. We did not separate, 
but were separated from and cut off for conscience’ sake; con- 
science, we say, not our own only, but also of the others. Many 
Unitarian churches are the first churches organized in the neigh- 
borhoods where they are — changed more or less in doctrine in 
the inevitable changes of the age. Why should they disband? 
Why should they not be sustained to teach and commend Chris- 
tianity in the communities where they are, on the basis of this 
common and inclusive faith? 

But why organize new churches? 

(3.) Because this is the right basis on which to organize 
churches. Other churches indeed, in individual instances, may 
teach these affirmations as effectively as can we,—let us rejoice if 
more effectively; but in no other, are they the sole base of fel- 
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lowship, or the only things affirmed. Individual teachers here 
and there may dwell on these affirmations, and the common con- 
sciousness of Christendom is coming more and more to regard 
them as central; but there is need of a Church which will make 
it the main work of its organization to urge them upon the 
world, and hold it an adequate basis of fellowship to accept and 
teach them. It is needful that there should be a Church which 
is not tied to forms and doctrines which the age is outgrowing, 
and which keep men and women in every community from sym- 
pathy with religious institutions, sometimes from faith in religion 
itself. If we will affirm heartily, practically, and nobly these 
central verities of faith, we shall be doing our part at least in 
the world’s religious instruction and work; we shall be leading 
into larger and freer ways the churches that all around us are as- 
piriog for this broader and more central faith; and we shall fur- 
nish a refuge for those seekers after God and his truth who are 
repelled by what is to them untrue, antiquated, or absurd in 
those churches, which also according to their light are doing 
the work of righteousness, faith, and Christian service of man. 

(4.) The final reason for making and sustaining and extending 
churches on these affirmations is that they are the only churches 
we can work in or join; the only ones to which we can be 
admitted, we might have said a generation ago. Even now, they 
are the only ones in which we can receive full fellowship to 
work, and teach, and live, unchallenged in our faith. When 
Athanase Coquerel stood before the National Consistory of 
France, and protested against the adoption of certain articles 
which the Liberal portion of that body had come to disbelieve 
and reject, “Who are you,” inquired the president, “who 
come here to disturb the peace and harmony of the churches 
with your dissent?” “A Conscience,” Coquerel replied. We, 
too, have consciences concerned to help the religious life of 
the. world, and resolute to confess no doctrine which offends 
our reason, and hurts, as we believe, the hopes of religion in the 
world. Cordially recognizing the progress of thought, and re- 
joicing in the work and the enlarging freedom of all Christian — 
or extra-Christian — churches, we can be affirmative only of the 
truth God gives us to see, and must stand unpledged to any 
articles that can forbid us to welcome any truth we may come 
to see hereafter. 
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OUR REVIEW. 


To people looking on from the outside, it is very easy to see 
how a game ought to be played. We remember a good man, 
wholly unacquainted with military matters, who during our civil 
war used to say, If I could only be with Gen. McClellan, or Grant, 
or Sherman, I could show him exactly how to bring this war to a 
successful close. There are a great many such men. But when 
they come to be put into places of responsibility, their omnis- 
cience leaves them, and they are very much like other men. 

There are people who know exactly how a Review like ours 
ought to be conducted. They are painfully alive to our short- 
comings and mistakes. They know exactly what it ought to be, 
and how to make it so. Indeed, they could do a great deal 
better than we are doing. From their point of view, undoubtedly 
they could. But then the whole character of the Review would 
be changed. Instead of the Unitarian Review, distinctively 
Christian throughout, we should have only a milder form of ‘the 
Radical as it was, or of the Index as it is. We have no quarrel 
with those journals,—the living or the dead. . But we claim the 
right to have ideas and convictions of our own, and to act upon 
them. 

But what sort of a Review ought we to make? In the first 
place, it is a periodical of moderate dimensions. It cannot, 
therefore, go into a minute and exhaustive investigation of large 
and complicated subjects. _ Volumes are required for that. All 
that we can do is to give some general idea of the more 
advanced views on the subject on one side or the other, and to 
state in a succinct and not. wholly satisfactory way our reasons 
for assent or dissent. This is all that our limits allow. Writers 
on both sides, who have gone largely into the matter, sometimes 
feel hurt that we can give them no more space. But the fact is, 
that it is not ours to give. What is admirable in an extended 
treatise which may be sought after by those having an especial 
interest in the subject is out of plece in a Review where this is 
only one of a hundred subjects sought for. 

We wish to give some idea of what is going on in the world 
from a moral and religious point of view. We endeavor to hold 
up passing events, political parties, socialistic and business move- 
ments, theological or philosophical developments, as they appear 
to us in their higher moral and spiritual relations. We endeavor 
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to express as clearly and as strongly as we can our views on 
topics of the most vital interest and importance at the present 
moment. 

We do not look upon ourselves as chairmen of a debating 
society, established solely to exercise the wits of its members, 
and therefore equally indifferent to the truth or falsehood of all 
views. Our one great aim is the truth. But there are some 
things which, in our office as Christian teachers, we take for 
granted as no longer open questions. God, personal immortality, 
Christ the teacher and impersonation of the highest truth and 
life, are great subjects, on which the greatest minds, for centuries 
yet to come, may throw new light, and in which, as in Nature 
itself, they may find ever new revelations to enlarge and quicken 
their best powers. But while they are the greatest subjects on 
which the human intellect can be engaged, we accept them as 
facts which we do not care to have called in question by any 
writers or articles in our Review. 

We are obliged to take some things for granted. When we 
speak of God, we take it for granted that He is. When we speak 
of Christ and his religion, we take for granted the historical basis 
of Christianity, and the substantial truthfulness of the gospel 
narratives. As Christian students and teachers, in a Christian 
denomination, we do not feel bound to apologize at every step 
for such assumptions. They belong to the spiritual atmosphere 
in which we live. If they are given up, our Review has no reason 
for being. Our Unitarian churches have no right to live, and 
will soon become things only of the past. 

We wish to expound the great truths of our Christian religion, 
and to make them more effective everywhere, in every sphere of 
life. If we were to criticise our Review, we should say that it 
has been given up too much to side issues or to matters of 
secondary importance. The editors cafnot know everything. 
We endeavor to bring into the Review on important subjects the 
matured convictions of men who have thought and studied much 
on those particular themes. We wish for their beliefs, rather 
than their doubts. No human soul has ever yet been saved by 
doubt, though doubt may have prepared the way for a saving 
faith. We have among our contributors men of fine abilities and 
rare culture, and differing widely in their theological and critical 
opinions. The spirit, the life, the habits of candid and careful 
investigation which fit them for their great calling as preachers 
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fit them also to write with ability and authority. But the neces- 
sities of the week, “the quick capital” which they are obliged to 
bring into immediate use, turning it over from Sunday to Sunday, 
hardly allow time to prepare the more elaborate and scholarly 
articles sought for in a Review. But these are the men who 
furnish the best work that we can have. We look with hope- 
fulness to young men whose names are just beginning to be 
known among us, for richer and more attractive supplies of intel- 
lectual and spiritual nutriment than we have always had at our 
command. May we not recommend to young ministers of mind 
and education the habit of always having some important study 
on hand, apart from the Sunday work, with reference to their 
general intellectual and moral culture? It will enlarge their 
vision. It will make their profession a more liberal one. It will 
give them the gradually increasing authority among men which 
is sure to come from increasing knowledge and intellectual power. 
Our hope for the future of our denomination depends very much 
on men of this class. 

We need a more thoroughly educated ministry, and rejoice in 
the efforts that are now mnking to secure a more complete corps 
of teachers in our Cambridge Divinity School, and also to enlarge 
the educational resources at Meadville. There is no study which 
requires greater exactness of thought than theology, which 
reaches out into wider fields, which needs to be pursued by nicer 
methods, or which opens out on every side into such grand 
vistas, touching life at so many points, and leading to such 
momentous conclusions. There is no literature which tasks all 
our faculties so deeply as the Bible, or which, to be understood, 
requires so large a preparation of mind and heart and life. We 
should approach it in the freest and fullest exercise of all our 
faculties, and with a profound reverence. Much is to be gained 
by an acquaintance with all that remains to us of contemporary 
history and literature. But, most of all, we are to study the 
Book itself, or rather the many books of which it is composed. 
As, in the book of Nature through all its compartments, so, in 
the Bible, we believe, there are secrets still of vast importance, 
adapted to the ever-advancing wants and intelligence of the race, 
waiting to reveal themselves to the spiritual Keplers and New- 
tons and Faradays who may approach them in the spirit and with 
the intellectual force by which their forerunners in science made 
their great discoveries in the material world. We believe that 
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the progress of humanity in all that is wise and humane and 
devout is to be hastened by a new and deeper insight into the 
truths of the Gospels, and a new and more uncompromising appli- 
cation of these truths to the wants of the individual and of 
society. Only the choicest natures, through the most thorough 
intellectual and moral discipline, by giving themselves to the 
work with all their finest enthusiasm, may hope to make new dis- 
coveries here. Whatever may help to prepare the way by which 
we may enter more deeply and more intelligently into the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven, we would thankfully accept and 
apply. We should think it a great privilege to welcome to our 
pages articles prompted by such a spirit and such an experience, 
even if they should deal only with the fringes upon the garment 
of Him who alone can be worshipped in that holy of holies. 

But there is another sort of criticism. A new and valuable 
work on the Bible is published. It has been the result of great 
labor and thought, and deserves to be studied with care and 
respect. A young man who has never seriously given himself to 
the subject reads this work. It is all new to him. It throws 
new light on everything. He is captivated and delighted by it. 
It revolutionizes all his views of the Bible. It seems to him as if 
a new revelation had now been made to the world. All previous 
critics and commentators, of whom he knows nothing, were of no 
account. He wishes to make known this wonderful discovery. 
Here, he says, is a true scientific criticism,— the process by which 
we may reach a scientific theology. He charges those who do 
not see it as he does, with unwillingness to admit the new light. 
They are bigots. They hear nothing new. They stop in “the 
first elements.” All this is natural enough, and something of it is 
praiseworthy. It is a good thing to have read one able and 
learned work on the Bible, and to have got something out of it. 
But that something is not everything. We remember the first 
fish that we ever caught. It was very small. But to us it was a 
great surprise and a momentous event to have caught a fish at all. 
We ran half a mile or more to show it, and were, sorely mortified 
to see how slight a sensation our great achievement caused. We 
have seen many a young man equally disappointed in the effect 
produced by his first great discovery. There are other and 
greater discoveries yet to be made. There are men who have 
been studying the Scriptures all their lives,—looking into the 
original documents on which all true theories must rest,— who 
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have been slowly and candidly forming their opinions, keeping 
their minds open to any new light that might come from any 
quarter, and to any new views which might satisfy their intellect. 
They read this new work on the Bible. They find in it some- 
thing to enlighten and help them. They appreciate it as the 
work of an able, thoughtful, learned, and conscientious man. But 
they see its defects. They see where the love of a theory has 
interfered with a full recognition of facts. They see how pas- 
sages making against the theory have been overlooked or miscon- 
strued. At all events, they have studied these same matters too 
long, they know the why and the wherefore in all their details too 
well, and their views have been formed from too large an induc- 
tion of facts, to have the whole fabric overthrown and their ideas 
revolutionized by any single book, or any single school of inves- 
tigators. 

We are thankful for advice, and hope to profit by it. This 
article has been suggested by a very kindly letter of advice from 
one who evidently is “not too proud of our Review,” and who 
complains that it is partial in its leaning against those whose 
views are not in accordance with the sentiments of its editors. If 
our friend would examine carefully the volumes of our Review 
for the last two or three years, he would probably find a fair pro- 
portion of the articles on his favorite topics from writers belong- 
ing to his way of thinking. Still, we must confess to a strong par- 
tiality for our own convictions, and a resolute purpose to be guided 
by them in our conduct as editors. We mean to throw the influ- 
ence of our journal on the side that we believe in. 

It has been said that the Roman Catholic Church demands 
liberty only that it may destroy the liberty of all who differ from 
it. Our radical friends have full liberty to write and publish 
whatever they please in their own journals. But they must 
allow us also liberty to follow our ideas of truth and duty in the 
management.of our Review. Is Mr. Abbot a bigot or the foe of 
liberty because he throws the whole weight of the Jndex on the 
side of free religion? After some sensible suggestions about the 
scientific method and its application to theology, our critic adds: 
“Now my own conceited notion is that you would be profited by 
hearing, and reading, and thinking more about the matter, not 
staying in the first elements, but going on to perfection of knowl- 
edge!! not under Mr. Savage, perhaps.” “Not under Mr. Savage, 
perhaps.” Why not? What does our friend suppose that we 
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have been doing these twenty, forty, or sixty years? Have we 
not been all the time “hearing, and reading, and thinking more 
about the matter”? Have we not been students all the while 
under Mr. Savage, and a thousand other teachers, as far as pupils 
in the same great school can be under one another? One of 
these editors was, we believe, the first Unitarian in New England 
to appreciate Mr. Savage’s first important work,— Christianity 
the Science of Humanity,—so as to profit by it himself, and to 
commend it heartily in the pages of this Review. Still we 
remain “in the first elements.” We hope that we never shall get 
beyond them. Men go wild when they leave the first elementary 
principles behind. Metaphysicians, mathematicians, Christians, 
will do well never to go farther than “the first elements,” the 
first elementary principles or axioms of logic and of faith, will 
carry them. 
RELIGION IN POCASSET. 

It is a little curious to note how many and various are the 
lessons which the Pocasset tragedy is made to teach. The Cath- 
olic points to it as demonstration of the position of his church, 
that the laity need to be under careful supervision and ecclesi- 
astical direction. On the other hand, the secularist regards it as 
triumphant vindication of his favorite charge, that all religion is 
mischievous, tending naturally to fanaticism and irrational super- 
stition, and urges that it proves the serious peril of reading the 
Bible. The Springfield Republican ascribes the state of things 
that made the murder possible to isolation from the social life of 
the community, and the lack of the Sunday newspaper. 

More reasonably, we see it urged in certain Congregationalist 
and Presbyterian papers, that it justifies the jealousy with which 
those bodies have always guarded the ministry from ignorance 
and charlatanry, and the zeal with which, from the settlement of 
New England, they have labored to provide for the intelligent, 
scholarly, and dignified administration of religion. 

There is something, too, in the charge which has been made in 
several liberal pulpits, that the deluded father who defends the 
slaughter of his child by reference to Biblical types has much 
excuse for his horrible deed, in the undistinguishing reverence 
in which the Church has held all the words and scenes of Script- 
ure, and the grossly literal, fantastic, or irrational methods of 
_ interpretation which even scholarly Orthodoxy has often per- 
13 
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mitted. When a company of respectable scholars and pastors 
can hold it rational to call a “ prophetic conference” to urge the 
importance and settle the method of an event which has eluded 
the expectations of near two thousand years, and which could 
in no case affect in the least the religious duty — nor, unless it is 
determined by accident and not by any principle of justice, the 
destiny — of any human being; and this because of the supposed 
exigencies of certain obscure and variously interpreted passages 
in the Bible,— it is not to be wondered at that an ignorant and 
enthusiastic zealot should, in the conceit of a fancied revelation, 
suppose that the angel of the Abrahamic legend would somehow 
justify the sacrifice which in the patriarch’s case he forbade. 
When the inspiration of God that is in the understanding and 
the best affections of man, is not admitted to any parity with 
the inspiration that gave the written Word, the modern fanatic 
finds religious warrant for whatever his heated fancy or his spirit- 
ual conceit may dictate. So this crazy literalist makes the story of 
Abraham’s sacrifice — which is beautiful as marking the Hebrew’s 
emancipation from the frightful rites of surrounding faiths — the 
reason and excuse for his reénactment of their savagery. Thus 
it is that the letter kills; and there are not wanting numerous 
instances, less tragic but no less irrational, of similar theological 
reversion. 

But it.was for a different purpose that we have alluded to this 
event. The possibility, not of the act, but of the conditions 
connected with it and inciting to it, marks the failure of the 
churches in our communities to touch the lives of a considerable 
portion of the people; and is one of the indices pointing to the 
existenee of a great deal of unregulated and brutal thinking on 
morals and religion among us. We do not often recognize, 
we do not sufficiently regard, the existence of what an able 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly has called the “pre-historic 
state” of intellectual and spiritual life in which large sections of 
the community subsist. The hold of the old ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and the influence of the old religious reverences and 
habits, are largely lost among these people; and there are many 
households, and sometimes whole neighborhoods, especially in the 
remoter and more sparsely-settled districts, where the intellectual 
pabulum, not only, is of the thinnest and most meagre sort, but 
where the moral tone is low, and the moral practice loose, and 
religion at the mercy of local vagary and enthusiasm and the 
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revelations of vagrant prophets. We do not say that the com- 
munity is deteriorating intellectually or religiously; but it is 
certain that in the social and religious changes that have come in 
the last fifty years, the influence of religious institutions, and 
the pressure of the soundest and most healthful moral opinion of 
society, bear with less directness and force upon a portion of the 
classes that need to feel this pressure most. The Protestant 
Church especially, and our own branch of it quite as_much as 
any, has suffered itself to become widely separated from the 
common life of the people; and the absence of its interest, 
counsels, and ideals is the opportunity of ignorant fanaticism, 
and the ground for shameful looseness of thought and life, and 
of lamentable crudeness in religious opinion and practice. 

The question becomes serious whether the moral supervision 
and direction of conduct which the churches formerly exercised 
in New England, and which with all drawbacks was a main con- 
dition of its intelligence, moral vigor, and sobriety, is to find 
any adequate substitute in the changed conditions of our times. 
With all respect, we must doubt whether the railroad, the public- 
school system, and the press together—including the Sunday 
newspaper —are wholly adequate to accomplish all that is to 
be desired. Giving all credit, and hoping as bravely as we can 
for the good results which all these, and more general and intan- 
gible agencies are effecting, we have to urge that the religious 
institutions of our communities are bound to reéstablish, on the 
basis of moral enterprise and spiritual efficiency, the lead they 
once held on the foundation of authority, and to put themselves 
anew into vital and helpful relations with the whole life of the 
community. In substance and spirit, the old idea of the terri- 
torial parish must be revived, and the churches must find their 
most exigent and devoted missionary work where they now find 
their most difficult subjects, and often their deriders. It will be 
heroic service, for these sections of the community are indiffer- 
ent or hostile now; but the Church must reconquer its welcome 
and its leading influence in them by wisdom, devotedness, be- 
neficence. It must set itself to renew life where it is basest and 
most ignorant. That is the lesson of the Pocasset horror, for the 
ministry and the Church. It is a high ideal; but it must be 
practicable, because it is Christian, and because it is supremely 
needful that it be realized. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (No. 1, 1879) fur- 
nishes us with a bit of news which is of considerable interest to 
the theologian and the student of church history. The two 
oldest Apologies, those of Quadratus and of Aristides, are gener- 
ally considered lost. This fact gives great importance to the 
recent discovery of an Armenian translation from the work of 
Aristides. 


The Armenian Convent of St. Lazarus at Venice, well known through 
its scientific works and printing, has recently edited a pamphlet dedi- 
cated to the late Mgr. Dupanloup, which contains the Armenian text and 
the Latin translation of the Apology of Aristides. In a double preface, 
in Armenian and in Latin, the editors state briefly the little that is known 
of Aristides personally. 

He was an Athenian philosopher who embraced Christianity while still 
observing the costume and manners of his former condition, as was done 
later by Justin Martyr. He presented his Apology for Christianity to 
the Emperor Hadrian; and St Jerome, who was familiar with this man- 
uscript, praises it highly, and says that it was a work conteztum philoso- 
phorum sententiis. In their martyrologies, Ado of Vienna, and Usuard 
mention the Apology of Aristides with great praise, and say that in pre- 
senting it to the emperor the Christiam philosopher accompanied it by a 
discourse no less eloquent. As marked features, they assert that the 
Apology proclaimed the divinity of Jesus Christ, and that it mentioned 
the martyrdom of St. Dionysius, the Areopagite. A more modern author, 
De la Guilletiére, in his work entitled Athénes ancienne et moderne, says 
he has learned that the Convent of Médelli (six leagues from Athens) 
possessed a manuscript of the Apology of Aristides. But this fact, were 
it true, would not avail us anything, had there not been found (the 
editors do not say where) an Armenian manuscript of the tenth century 
(981), containing the translation of Aristides, if not entire, at least in 
part. The editors assign to this translation the date of the fifth century, 
the Golden Age of Armenian literature. 


The Revue publishes a French translation of the Latin version, 
which, however, has been verified by an Armenian who carefully 
compared it with the original text. We give a translation as 
literal as possible from the French :— 


ARISTIDES, AN ATHENIAN PHILOSOPHER, TO THE EMPEROR HADRIAN. 


O king! Having been created through the providence of God, I 
entered this world; I beheld the heavens, the earth and the sea, the sun, 
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the moon and the stars, and all other creatures; I sank in deep admira- 
tion at the constitution of this world, and I reflected that since every- 
thing in the world is governed in a strict and necessary manner, God 
must be the creator and governor of all things. Indeed, he who governs 
is stronger than that which is governed and set in motion. 

It seems to me very difficult and even almost impossible to conceive 
him who cares for and rules all things. Truly, one would never be able 
to determine him with certainty, and it would be useless to attempt it; 
for his nature is inconceivable, immeasurable, incomprehensible, more 
than that of all his creatures. 

It is sufficient to know that he who governs all creatures by his provi- 
dence is the Lord God and the creator of all things, because in his kind- 
ness he has created all visible things, and has given them to the human 
race. Therefore we should worship and glorify him alone, as the only 
God, and each of us should love his neighbor as himself. 

However, if is necessary, at least, to know with reference to God that 
he has not been created by another, nor has he made himself, and that, 
being circumscribed by nothing, he compasses all things. He exists by 
himself.* He is immortal wisdom, he has neither beginning nor end, he 
does not pass away, he is eternal and perfect, he submits to no necessity, 
he satisfies the needs of all, he needs nothing, and provides abundantly 
for the wants of all. 

He has no beginning, because whatever has a beginning has also an 
end. He has no name, because whoever has a name has been created 
and made by another. He has neither color nor form, for whoever has 
these is measurable and limited. In his nature there is no distinction of 
sex, because those who are submitted to this distinction are agitated by 
passions. The heavens cannot contain him, for he is greater than the 
heavens; and the heavens are not greater than he, for he holds the 
heavens and all creatures. Nothing can be compared with him or placed 
in opposition to him, for to be opposed to him it would be necessary to 
be his equal. He is immovable, illimitable, incommensurable, for there 
is no space in which he could move. He can neither be measured nor 
environed, for he fills all and surpasses all his creatures, visible and 
invisible. He can feel neither anger nor indignation, because he is not 
subject to blindness, being pure and absolute intelligence. For that 
reason, by divers miracles and in the exercise of all his goodness, he has 
created all things. He has no need of ,sacrifices, of victims, and of obla- 
tions ; he has no need of visible creatures, for he satisfies abundantly the 
wants of all, and, being always in glory, has himself need of nothing. 

It is God himself who has given me power to speak of him with wis- 
dom, and I have spoken according to my ability, without being able, how- 
ever, to reach his infinite grandeur. It is through faith .alone that I 
worship and glorify him. 

*The meaning of this sentence [/7 est par lwi-méme] is doubtful. The Armenian 
corresponds to the Greek avroyevec eldoc.—EDITOR’s NOTE. 
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Let us now pass to the human race, and let us see who are they who 
cling to the truths announced in the preceding, and who are they who 
have turned aside from them. We know, O king, that there are four 
races of human kind: Barbarians, Greeks, Jews, and Christians. The 
Gentiles and Barbarians attribute their origin to Bélus, Chronos, and to 
their numerous other divinities. The Greeks attribute their origin to Zeus, 
whom they also call Theos, through the intermediary of Hellen of 
Xuthus, then of Hellas, of Inachus, of Phoroneus, and afterwards of the 
Egyptian Danaiis, of the Phenician Cadmus, and of the Theban 
Dionysus. The Hebrews attribute their origin to Abraham, to his son 
Isaac, to Jacob, son of Isaac, and to the twelve sons of Jacob who 
emigrated from Syria into Egypt, and received from their law-giver the 
name of Hebrews; after they arrived in the land of promise they were 
called Jews. Finally, the Christians attribute their origin to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is the son of the Most High God; he was 
revealed by the Holy Spirit, he descended from heaven, he was born of a 
virgin of the Hebrew race, he received his flesh from the virgin, he was 
revealed as Son of God with a human nature, he is known throughout 
the whole world by his goodness which promises salvation, and through 
his preaching which gives life. It is he who was born of the Hebrew 
race, according to the flesh, of the virgin Mary, mother of God; who 
chose the twelve Apostles, who taught all the world by the dispensation 
of his luminous truth. He was crucified by the Jews, raised from the 
dead, ascended to heaven; has sent his disciples into the entire world, 
has taught all nations by his wonderful and divine acts. Their preaching 
still germinates and fructifies until this day, calling all the universe to 
the light. 

Such are, O king, the four nations that I have placed under thine eyes, 
— Barbarians, Greeks, Jews, and Christians. 


“The Church of the Future” is the theological article in 
Fraser's for May. The writer recognizes the fact, which is 
patent to every one who can see the sands running through the 
hour-glass, that the Church is subject to change and develop- 
ment; and asks, “ What outward and inward modifications, what 
new developments, what changes of form, may we expect it to 


undergo, or rather to initiate and carry through by its own 
inherent vitality ?” 


And in this inquiry, one phenomenon of recent times seems to claim 
the first place. Whatever we may think of it, and however we may 
account for it, the fact cannot be denied that alongside of an unparalleled 
activity in all good works on the part of the Church, there exists an 
amount of detachment from Christian observances, and still more from 
Christian belief, such as in Germany has reduced Christians to a mi- 
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nority, and in England is sufficient to cause serious anxiety to all who 
believe that with Christianity are bound up the best interests and hopes 
of human society. And what is specially to be remarked is, that this 
falling off from religious belief and religious communion is taking place 
not, as in Bishop Butler’s time, among frivolous and light-minded persons 
who took up with unbelief because it was the mode, nor yet among 
loose-livers seeking to rid themselves of the restraint of religion, but 
among thoughtful and intellectual men of pure and sober lives, men 
anxious above all things to know the truth and to do their duty. It may 
be, indeed, as some think, that this is but a temporary phenomenon, and 
that the Church may safely go on her way and ignore it; but most men 
who look below the surface seem agreed that it is but the beginning of 
the sharpest and most searching trial that the Christian faith has had to 
undergo. And if Christianity is destined to emerge victorious, it will 
hardly be by the same weapons that she used in the last century.... 
We may reasonably assume, then, that the Church of the future will be 
a natural and progressive development from the Church of the present. 
And if we ask in what direction external circumstances are likely to 
exercise a modifying influence on Christendom, it seems probable that it 
will be in the direction of a gradual drawing together of the various relig- 
ious organizations which are now more or less widely separated. The 
external pressure of scepticism, of indifferentism, of agnosticism, of 
secularism, can hardly fail to compel the different regiments of the 
Christian army to lay aside some of their mutual jealousies, and to come 
to some kind of common understanding as to the conduct of the war. 
Symptoms of such a movement are not wanting even now. Not to men- 
tion the rapid growth of a federal union among Non-conformist churches 
which has been alluded to in a previous article, it is certain that the 
mutual bitterness which used to prevail between Non-conformists and the 
Established Church is already greatly softened, and that such meeting- 
points as the committees for the revision of the Old and New Testaments, 
in which, under the direct authority of convocation, Churchmen, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, and Unitarians are engaged in preparing the English 
Bible of the future, or as the Christian Evidence Society, in which, 
under the auspices of archbishops and bishops, Dissenters and Church- 
men alike are invited by writing and by speech to meet in fair argument 
the unbelief of the day, are both symptoms and means of a drawing 
together for the end which is common to all alike, such as indicate at 
least the tendency of future movements. ... Coincident with this has 
been a corresponding modification of view on the subject of church gov- 
ernment and the ministry. The traditional and at one time universally 
accepted view was, that one and only one form of church government 
had been divinely instituted, and that the power of the keys, the 
authority to admit or to exclude from the Christian society, was super- 
naturally transmitted by a special order of men... . But, on the other 
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hand, a large body of Christians are coming to the conclusion that how- 
ever necessary a fixed ministry may be as a matter of convenience and 
for the division of labor, and however valuable episcopacy may be as a 
venerable link with the past, yet essentially the Christian society is 
democratic and not oligarchic, and that a church without a ministry, 
however practically inconvenient and even impossible, is not theoretically 
inconceivable. 


Another point presented is, that “the Church of the future 
must probably be more secular and less religious than the Church 
of the past”: — 


It has been the fault — perhaps the inevitable fault—of the popular 
revivals of religion since the Reformation, that they have tended to pro- 
duce a somewhat technical and separate type of religion, and to lead men 
to think more of the future perfecting of a small number of the human 
race in heaven than of the endeavor to improve the conditions of this 
present life. And the result has been that many branches of social re- 
form have come to be regarded as quite apart from religion, and where a 
religious element has been recognized in them, asin the case of art and of 
education, it has been because they had some point of intersection with 
technical religion, not because they were capable of benefiting mankind. 


The writer does not speak at any length of the dogmatic con- 
ditions of the Church’s future, but thinks that the “faith of 
Christendom in the future must have the same object as now; it 
must stand substantially on the same basis ” : — 


But it will bear the marks of growth, of development, of changed pro- 
portion : some rudimentary parts may perhaps drop off by a natural process 
when they have ceased to perform any useful function; some accretions 
which never had any organic connection with it may be removed; in out- 
ward aspect it may differ from the faith of primitive Christianity as the 
face of the man differs from the face of the child; yet it will be identical 
with it as the man is identical with the child. 


The same subject is essentially treated in the British Quarterly 
for April,—“ Christian Theology and the Modern Spirit.” The 
article is strongly conservative, and confines itself rather to show- 
ing the limitations of the modern spirit than to prophesying the 
changes which are to come. 

Perhaps few of our readers are so enthusiastic over Omar 
Khayam that they will confess, like a ministerial friend of ours, 
that they have read it sixty times. We have even a suspi- 
cion that, as Mr. Gladstone begins every day with Homer, the 
same friend closes every day with a quatrain from this Persian 
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poet, whom Mr. Carlyle in a fit of cynicism has called “the 
Persian blackguard.” But all who have become acquainted with 
this truly remarkable poem, in the beautiful verse of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, should compare it with an article on “The True Omar 
Khayam” in the Fraser’s for May. 

We learn that the original text has been very much corrupted, 
until the original is in danger of being lost in the mass of addi- 
tions. The writer points out several instances in which Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s translation is unsatisfactory. 


The position of Khayam among Persian poets is peculiar. He gives us 
no narrative poetry, and occupies himself with the problems of life and 
death, sin and fate, past, present, and future, which, dealt with unsatis- 
factorily to Persian minds by Mohammedan theology, gave rise to the 
mysticism of Attar, Jelal-uddin Rumi, and Séadi. He is ‘the sole repre- 
sentative of the age of free thought, which is said to be everywhere the 
forerunner of mysticism. Though he is certainly not orthodox, he 
seems to us more of a doubter than a disbeliever. He questions, mocks, 
and rebels, but produces nothing positive of his own. However, we are 
not in a position to say even this with certainty. He wrote very little, 
and that little has been so mixed up with later additions as to be difficult 
to recognize. What we feel most sure of reads like the product of 
leisure hours. His moods vary; he is not always consistent ; he will say 
the same thing in two or three shapes, or will contradict himself in 
quatrains which we cannot help believing to be genuine, if there ever 
existed a Khayam. 

The leading ideas are pleasure, death, and fate ;- and his predominant 
states of mind are the sensuous, the gruesome, and the rebellious. He 
mocks, questions, laments, enjoys; is a person of varying moods, strong 
feelings, and remarkable boldness ; but he has some sort of belief at the 
bottom of it all. He has no doubt about his enjoyment of the pleasant 
things around him while they last. He can chafe against the sorrows of 
life and its inevitable end, the folly of the hypocrites, and the cruelty of 
fate; but he never doubts the existence of an oppressor, nor questions 
the reality of sorrow any more than that of death.... Wine is the 
favorite theme; we get wearied with the constant recurrence of the 
praise of wine, and with exhortations to drink and be drunken through 
hundreds of musical lines: till, at last, without agreeing with those who 
look on it all as simply a figure for Divine love, “the wine of the love of 
God,” we come to regard it as representing more than mere sensual pleas- 
ure. We must remember, however, that drinking had in the East at that 
time no vulgar associations. ... Though fond of pleasure, he was not 
attracted by a sensual paradise. He was not indifferent to death; he 
was not passive under the hand of Fate, or at all remarkable for resigna- 
tion. He is a discovery, a light on the old Eastern world in its reality, 
which proves, as do most realities, different from what suppositions and 

14 
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theories would make them. Finally, though we have at times disagreed 
with Mr. Fitzgerald in reading Khayam, we are not much the less grate- 
ful for his poem and the introduction. 

Checkers, chess, kite-flying, tops, stilts, polo, and ball-playing 
may be thought to have very little to do with the doctrine of 
evolution. Yet under the hands of Mr. E. B. Tylor (author of 
Primitive Culture) in the Fortnightly for May, all these and 
many other games are found to furnish evidence of development 
and also of migration. Mr. Tylor, however, is careful not to 
carry the theory too far, and does not apply it to games which 
are purely artificial. “The origin of kite-flying,” he tells us, 
“seems to lie somewhere in south-east Asia, where it is a sport 
even of grown-up men, who fight their kites by making them cut 
one another’s strings, and fly birds and monsters of the most 
fantastic shapes and colors, especially in China, where old gentle- 
men may be seen taking their evening stroll, kite-string in hand, 
as though they were leading pet dogs. The English boy’s kite 
appears thus an instance, not of spontaneous play-instinct, but of 
the migration of an artificial game from a distant centre. Nor is 
this all it proves in the history of civilization. Within a century, 
Europeans becoming acquainted with the South Sea Islanders 
found them down to New Zealand adepts at flying kites, which 
they made of leaves or bark cloth, and called mdnu, or ‘ bird, 
flying them in solemn form with accompaniment of traditional 
chants. It looks as though the toy reached Polynesia through 
the Malay region, thus belonging to that drift of Asiatic culture 
which is evident in many other points of South Sea Island life.” 

The geography of another of our childish diversions may be noticed as 
matching with this. Mr. Wallace relates that being one wet day in a 
Dayak house in Borneo, he thought to amuse the lads by taking a piece 
of string to show them cat’s-cradle, but to his surprise he found that they 
knew more about it than he did, going off into figures that quite puzzled 
him. Other Polynesians are skilled in this nursery art, especially the 
Maoris of New Zealand, who call it maui, from the name of their 
national hero, by whom, according to their tradition, it was invented ; its 
various patterns represent canoes, houses, people, and even episodes in 
Maui’s life, such as his fishing up New Zealand from the bottom of the 
sea. In fact, they have their pictorial history in cat’s-cradle, and, what- 
ever their traditions may be worth, they stand good to show that- the 
game was of the time of their forefathers, not lately picked up from the 
Europeans. In the Sandwich Islands and New Zealand it is on record 
that the natives were found playing a kind of draughts which was not 
the European game, and which can hardly be accounted for but as 
another result of the drift of Asiatic civilization down into the Pacific. 
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Once started, a game may last on almost indefinitely. Among the 
children’s sports of the present day are some which may be traced back 
toward the limits of historical antiquity, and, for all we know, may have 
been old then. Among the pictures of ancient Egyptian games in the 
tombs of Beni Hassan, one shows a player with his head down so that 
he cannot see what the others are doing with their clenched fists above 
his back. Here is obviously the game called in English hot-cockles, in 
French main-chaude, and better described by its medieval name of qui 
JSery? or “who struck?” —the blind man having to guess by whom he 
was hit, or with which hand. It was the Greek Kollabismos, or buffet 
game, and carries with it a tragical association in those passages in the 
Gospels which show it turned to mockery by the Roman soldiers: “And 
when they had blind-folded him, . .. they buffeted him,. .. saying, 
‘Prophesy unto us, Christ, who is he that smote thee.’” (Luke xxii., 64; 
Matthew xxvi., 67; Mark xiv., 65.) 

Mr. Tylor then shows that ball-playing in some form has a well- 
marked place in history, being well known to the Greeks. “Polo 
has been traced by Sir W. Ouseley in Persia back as far as the 
eighth century. It was played with a long-handled mallet called 
chugdn, which Persian word came to signify also the game 
played with it. The French chicane is a corruption of the Per- 
sian chagén. From the ball game, with its shifts and dodges, the 
term chicane had come to be applied by metaphor to the shuffles 
of lawyers to embarrass the other side, and thence to intrigue 
and trickery in general. English has borrowed chicane in the 
sense of trickery, without knowing it as the name of a game.” 

Turning to sedentary games Mr. Tylor presents additional evi- 
dence for his view that the use of lots or dice for gambling arose 
out of an earlier serious use of such instruments for magical 
divination. A few pages are devoted to the history of draughts, 
an amusement among the ancient Egyptians, and chess, well 
known in India and Persia: — 


In Cook’s Third Voyage it is mentioned that the Sandwich Islanders 
played a game like draughts with black and white pebbles on a board of 
fourteen by seventeen squares. Had the explorers spent an hour in 
learning it, we should perhaps have known whether it was the Chinese or 
the Malay game, or what it was; and this might have been the very clue, 
lost to native memory, to the connection of the Polynesians with a higher 


Asiatic culture in ages before a European ship had come within their 
coral reefs. 


Mr. Tylor thus sums up his article, which is at once a very 


curious, and, at the same time, interesting addition to Primitive 
Culture : — 


In the study of civilization, as of so many other branches of natural 
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history, a theory of gradual evolution proves itself a trustworthy guide. 
But it will not do to assume that culture must always come on by regular 
unvarying progress. That, on the contrary, the lines of change may be 
extremely circuitous, the history of games affords instructive proofs. 
Looking over a play-ground wall at a game of hockey, one might easily 
fancy the simple line of improvement to shave been that the modern 
school-boy took to using a curved stick to drive the ball with, instead of 
hurling it with his hands as he would have done if he had been a young 
Athenian of B.C. 500. But now it appears that the line of progress was 
by no means so simple and straight, if we have to go round by Persia, 
and bring in the game of polo as an intermediate stage. If, comparing 
Greek draughts and English draughts, we were to jump to the conclusion 
that the one was simply a farther development of the other, this would be 
wrong, for the real course appears to have been that some old draught- 
game rose into chess, and then again a lowered form of chess came down 
to become a new game of draughts. We may depend upon it that the 
great world-game of evolution is not played only by pawns moving 
straight on, one square before another, but that long-stretching moves of 
pieces in all directions bring on new situations, not readily foreseen by 
minds that find it hard to see six moves ahead upon a chess-board. 

Prof. Caird gives the first of two articles on “ The Social Phi- 
losophy and Religion of Comte,” in the Contemporary Review for 
May. 

In the Edinburgh Review for April the only philosophical and 
theological article is that on Pessimism, which is less a criticism 
than a biographical sketch of its principal representatives, and the 
statement of their philosophy. 

In the Deutsche Revue (Heft 6, 1879) Mr. Heinrich Viehoff, in 
opposition to Pessimism, finds in ethics considered as the doctrine 
of happiness the remedy for modern society. 

The Dublin Review is very grateful to Mr. Mallock, and 
reviews his writings at length in an article entitled “Catholicism 
and Mr. Mallock.” With the exception of a phrase here and 
there, it finds nothing in these explanations which might not 
have been written by a Catholic. “ With all this Mr. Mallock is 
no Catholic. He is a sceptic; that is, he does not believe in any- 
thing: this confession is the only irrational utterance in these 
able essays.” “If he prays,” says the reviewer, “he will surely 
see the light.”. Which of course means the light of Catholicism. 
But if that light be darkness, how great is that darkness! 

There is a very interesting article on the Talmud in the 
Church Quarterly for April, while the “Petrine Claims” are 
tried and rejected at the bar of history. 

8s. J. B. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by 
the Religions of India. Delivered in the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey, in April, May, and June, 1878, by F. Max 
Miller, M.A. New York: Charles Séribner’s Sons. 1879. 

In 1849 Mr. Robert Hibbert left a sum of money, the income 
to be expended by trustees as they “should deem most conducive 
to the spread of Christianity in its most simple and intelligible 
form, and to the unfettered exercise of private judgment in 
matters of religion.” For mary years this money was appropri- 
ated to the higher culture of students for the Christian ministry ; 
but lately it seemed to the trustees that they would be promoting 
the object of the testator by courses on the various historical 
religions of the world, on a plan similar to that of the Bampton 
Lectures. Of this decision the volume before us is the fruit. 

The writer proceeds, in the way with which we have been 
made familiar by other works of his, to consider the origin and 
growth of religion in a-scientific manner, tracing out the analogy 
between this process and that which the science of language 
exhibits. . Those who follow him will have to give up some old 
and long-cherished ideas, but may supply their places with substi- 
tutes more scientific,— the outgrowth of closer observation. 

The author does not claim that all religions went through the 
same development as did that of India, but in the Veda we find 
one stream of religious evolution; and the sacred books of India 
offer for a study of religion in general, and particularly for the 
study of the origin and growth of religion, the same peculiar and 
unexpected advantages which Sanskrit has offered for the study 
of the origin and growth of human speech. We have there a 
religion growing up from stage to stage from the simplest childish 
prayers to the highest metaphysical abstractions. 

In the majority of the hymns of the Veda may be recognized 
the childhood; in the Brahmanas and their sacrificial domestic 
and moral ordinances, the busy manhood; in the Upanishads, the 
old age of the Vedic religion. 

As soon as we know anything of the thoughts and feelings of a 
man, we find him in possession of, or possessed by, a religion. 
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The science of religion is equally old; wherever there is human 
life there is religion, and wherever there is religion the question 
whence it came cannot be long suppressed. The most imperfect 
religion, like the most imperfect language, is beyond all concep- 
tion wonderful. We cannot start with the conviction of one 
religion any more than of one language, but must collect facts, 
and classify them, and try to understand them. We may know 
a great deal of religion, and yet religion be entirely beyond our 
grasp, unless we can trace it back to the deepest sources whence 
it sprung. 

After deriving religion, with Cicero, from relegere, to gather up 
again, to take up, to consider, to ponder, he gives the various 
definitions of the word which different philosophers have adopted, 
all of which contain what certain people have thought religion 
ought to be, but of which none are wide enough to embrace all 
that has been called religion. Each definition seems to provoke 
another which is its flat denial, and there is as much ‘hostility 
between those who maintain these definitions as between the 
believers of different religions. The impossibility of giving a 
definition of universal application is because religion has passed 
and is passing through a historical evolution. His own definition, 
which he confesses is not exhaustive nor entirely satisfactory, is, 
“ Religion is a mental faculty which, independent of, nay in spite 
of, sense and reason, enables man to apprehend the infinite under 
different names and various disguises.” He further defines fac- 
ulty as a mode of action, never a substantial something, and infi- 
nite as all that transcends our sense and reason. 

He seeks to find the sensuous and material beginnings of the 
ideas which constitute the principal elements of religious thought, 
and to show that the idea of the infinite which is at the root of 
all such thought is not simply evolved by reason out of nothing, 
but supplied in its original form by our senses. Beyond, behind, 
beneath, and within the finite the infinite is always present to our 
senses, and the history of the ancient religions of India is a history 
of the various attempts to name the infinite that hides itself 
behind the veil of the finite. 

The savage receives from the senses his first impression of 
finite things, and an intimation of the infinite. With every finite 
perception, as a germ without which no religion would have been 
possible, is a concomitant sentiment of the infinite. 

After we have seen how it is possible for man to gain a pre- 
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sentiment of something beyond the finite, we shall watch him 
looking for the infinite in mountains, trees, and rivers, in the 
storm and lightning, in the moon and the sun, in the sky and 
what is beyond the sky; and this we shall see in at least one 
great evolution of religious thought preserved in the ancient 
literature of India. The seed of every religion, whatever its 
growth, is the perception of the infinite which underlies all the 
conceptions from the first moment of consciousness. 

If man could not apprehend the infinite in its most primitive 
and undeveloped form, he would have no right to speak of a 
world beyond the finite, of time beyond this finite, or of a being, 
the unknown, incomprehensible, and infinite. 

It has been generally stated that fetichism is the lowest form 
of religion. Miller himself held this view until examination 
showed him that very clear traces of fetichism are looked for in 
vain in the earliest documents of religious thought, but become 
more and more frequent in the later stages of religious develop- 
ment; and in the second lecture this thesis is most exhaustively 
developed. 

The idea of a universal primeval fetichism owes its existence 
to ignorance and superstition; for fetichism, while it may be a 
low form of religion, is not a primitive. Every fetich has its 
antecedents, and in these alone consists its true and scientific 
interest. 

We lately quoted in this Review passages from this lecture, 
showing that in the author’s view there is no religion which has 
kept itself entirely free from fetichism, and there is none which 
consists entirely in fetichism; and that fetich worship cannot 
solve the question of the natural origin of religion, and we must 
look elsewhere for the sensuous impressions that first gave the 
mind a suspicion of the supersensuous, the infinite, and the 
divine. : 

The third lecture treats of the growth of Indian literature and 
the gradual rise of the claim of inspiration for the Veda, the 
different periods of the literature and the preservation of the 
Vedic religion by oral tradition. “There is nothing,” he says, 
“more ancient and primitive, not only in India, but in the whole 
Aryan world, than the hymns of the Rig Veda, which for more 
than four thousand years has formed the foundation of the relig- 
ious and moral life of untold millions. 

In the next lecture, discarding the fetich theory, as well as 
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that of a primordial revelation, and of a religious instinct by 
which to perceive the infinite, he seeks, starting from the knowl- 
edge supplied by the five senses, to find a belief which is not sup- 
plied by the senses,—in other words, to find how man gained the 
predicate God,— and discovers three classes of things which we 
can perceive with our senses, which leave very distinct impressions 
of reality. 

These are, first, tangible objects, such as stones, shells, bones, 
and the rest; then semi-tangible objects, such as trees, mountains, 
rivers, the sea, the earth, which supply the material for what the 
author would call semi-deities; finally, intangible objects, such as 
the sky, the stars, the sun, the moon, the dawn, in which we have 
the germ of deities. 

The earliest hymns of the Veda are addressed, not to stocks 
and stone, but to rivers, mountains, clouds, the earth, the sky, the 
dawn, the sun; that is, not to tangible objects, or so-called 
fetiches, which are hardly represented among the so-called deities 
of the Rig Veda; but to the objects called semi-tangible, most of 
which meet us in the deities of the Veda; or to the intangible 
ones. These deities were named by certain forms of activity 
perceived in them, for the Aryans could only express the idea 
that a thing was, by saying it did something they did them- 
selves. ; 

But, he continues, they would not have said these were their 
gods. The concept of gods was silently growing up. The 
search after the intangible, the unknown, which was hidden in 
these intangible objects, soon began, and whatever was felt to be 
absent in the full reality of a perception (that is, in perceptibility 
by the five senses) was taken for granted or looked for elsewhere. 
Thus was, built up a world of objects perceptible by two senses, 
or by one sense only, till at last a world was approached percepti- 
ble by none of the senses, yet acknowledged as real, and as con- 
ferring benefits.on mankind in the same manner as rivers, trees, 
and mountains. 

In such words as deva or deus are the vestiges of the steps by 
which our ancestors proceeded from the world of sense to the 
world beyond the grasp of the senses. The objects most likely 
to have awed our earliest forefathers having been determined by 
independent investigation, we turn to compare notes with the 
poets of the Veda, and find there, on careful examination, that 
our anticipations are verified beyond our right to expect. “The 
great lesson of the Veda is that all our thoughts, even the appar- 
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ently most abstract, have their natural beginnings in what passes 
before our senses.” “We learn from the Veda that the ancestors 
of our race in India not only believed in divine powers more or 
less manifest to their senses, but that their senses also suggested 
two of the most essential elements in all religion in the concept 
of order and law.” 

The process of reasoning by which the latter conclusion is 
reached, though highly interesting, we are forced by our space to 
omit. 

The earliest form of the Vedic religion seems to have been a 
belief and worship of single objects in which man first suspected 
the presence of the invisible and infinite, which, raised to some- 
thing more than finite, grew in the end to be a living thing,—a 
god. Each of these gods, when invoked, is as good as all; the 
one is felt as at the time a real, a supreme, an absolute god, and 
the rest disappear from the poet’s vision. This the author dis- 
tinguishes from polytheism by calling it henotheism. 

Some attempts were made by the Vedic Aryans to establish 
some kind of supremacy among their gods, and many extracts of 
Rig-Veda hymns are given in which the idea of one God, the 
creator and ruler of the world, is very clearly expressed. 

But henotheism, if it grow into an organized polytheism or an 
exclusive monotheism, was in danger of ending in atheism, or a 
denial of all the gods. 

On this point he says,“ Atheism is not the last word of the 
Indian religion.” “The Aryans tried to grasp the infinite by 
giving it name after name. They forsook the bright devas, not 
because they believed or desired, but more than the bright 
devas.” 

Finally, in the last lecture he shows that though, when the 
Aryans discovered their gods were mere names, they might have 
been expected, as the Greeks and Romans and Germans did with 
theirs, to degrade them into evil or mischievous spirits, the result 
was totally different from expectation; but after destroying the 
altars of their old gods, they built out of the scattered bricks a 
new altar to the unknown God. 

To sum up now, in his own words, the result of the inquiries of 
these lectures : — 

Our Aryan fathers did not start with 2 worship of fetiches. That wor- 

15 
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ship comes in in later times; there is no trace of it in the earliest docu- 
ments of religious thought in India. Nor is there in their sacred books 
any trace of what is commonly meant by a primeval revelation, nor any 
necessity shown for admitting a separate religious instinct apart from 
sense or reason; but our senses, while supplying us with a knowledge of 
finite things, are constantly brought in contact with what is not finite, 
and their object is to elaborate the finite out of the infinite: and from 
this permanent contact of the senses with the infinite sprang the first 
impulse to religion. After the idea had once laid hold of men that there 
was something beyond the finite, the Hindoo looked for it everywhere in 
Nature, trying to grasp and to name it, at first among semi-tangible, 
then among intangible, and at last among invisible objects. A new 
world thus grew up, peopled by semi-tangible, intangible, and invisible 
objects, all manifesting certain activities, such as could be compared with 
the activities of human beings; and named with names that belonged to 
these human activities. By a perfectly natural and intelligible process, a 
belief in single supreme beings, or devas, henotheism, tended to become a 
belief in one god presiding over the other, no longer supreme, gods,— 
polytheism; or a belief in one God, excluding the very — of 
other gods,— monotheism. 

Still further, we saw that all the old devas or gods were found out to 
be but names; but that discovery, though in some cases it led to Atheism 
and some kind of Buddhism, led in others to a new start and to a new 
belief in one being, which is -the self of everything, which is not only 
beyond and beneath all finite things as apprehended by the senses, but 
also beneath and beyond our own finite Ego, the self of all selfs. 


We have attempted, not a criticism, but an abstract, of the 
author’s views of the evolution of religion as manifested and 
illustrated in that of India. We have confined ourselves merely 
to the main line of thought, omitting all reference to his investi- 
gations of the sacred books, to the caste system, to the different 
stages of Vedic society, to the processes by which the different 
conclusions given were reached, because such reference would 
necessarily be brief and unsatisfactory, and those who would 
follow it all would prefer to do it for themselves. There is much 
in this book similar to other publications of the writer; many of 
its positions controverting old theories are likely to be disputed 
but on the whole it is a valuable contribution to the study of the 
science of religion, and a worthy volume to be put forth to repre- 
sent the purpose of the series of lectures which it begins. 

H. F. J. 
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Reading as a Fine Art. By Ernest Legouvé of the Academie 
Frangaise. Translated from the ninth edition by Abby Lang- 
don Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. (97 pp.) 


A little book of twelve chapters, written in a clear and pleasant 
style, but too diffuse. The author is a teacher in Paris of thirty 
years’ experience. For forty years he has been a writer of plays 
for the Parisian stage, and has thus had opportunities of familiar 
acquaintance with the most celebrated actors and actresses, of 
whom he relates some striking anecdotes in illustration of his 
practical suggestions. These anecdotes are the best part of the 

book. 

But such books are of little help to most students of elocution. 
One needs considerable experience in vocal studies to make very 
many of the suggestions intelligible. The wisest rules are easily 
misunderstood, unless illustrated by a teacher’s voice. The un- 
trained ear of a pupil is seldom able to determine whether exer- 
cises are rightly done or not. 

The suggestions that this book offers are all sensible; but they 
are so few and fragmentary, scattered here and there in a deluge 
of gossipy anecdote, that for the purpose of guidance in reading 
the book is of little value. 

The author well says that the art of reading is “as difficult as 
it is substantial and useful.” 

“We should never say a writer reads well because he is 
applauded for reading his own writings, his very faults often 
helping his success,” 

“The first rule in the art of reading establishes the superior 
value of the middle register. M. Beuyer once told me how he 

ty lost an excellent cause. by unconsciously beginning his plea on 
too high a key. Fatigue soon spread from his larynx to his head; 
his thoughts became involved, and he lost a part of his brain 
power simply because it never occurred to him to descend from 
the lofty perch to which his voice had climbed at the outset.” 

“ Be careful not to raise your voice too much; and remember 
it should always be adapted and proportioned, not only to the 
size, but to the acoustic qualities of the hall spoken in.” 

Wesley’s one rule for his young preachers was, “ Never force 
the voice.” 

“The second great lesson in learning to read is how to 
breathe. No one can read well without breathing properly; and 
no one can breathe properly without study; indeed, it is one of 
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the rarest accomplishments in a reader.” “Right inhalation con- 
sists in drawing breath from tha very base of the lungs, from the 
diaphragm.” “Then comes the second and most difficult part,— 
expenditure of this breath.” “M. Stockhausen, an eminent 
artist, astonished all the Swiss guides by never losing breath in 
' climbing the steepest mountains. ‘My secret is a simple one,’ 
said he; ‘I understand the art of breathing’ The great singer, 
Rubini, was a thorough master of the art; no one ever heard him 
breathe.” 

“Read as we talk?’ So be it! but on condition that we talk 
well. Now almost every one talks very ill. Add to this the fact 
that conversation admits, even requires, a certain amount of care- 
less pronunciation, freedom of diction, and voluntary inaccuracy 
which are graceful in their place, but which would certainly be a 
great defect in reading. To talk as we read would be pedantic ; 
to read as we talk would often be vulgar.” 

“Nothing on the stage makes a scene seem so long as to reel it 
off too fast. An audience guesses by your very haste that you 
think the thing drags. Unwarned, the listener might not notice 
it; you draw his attention to the fact, and he loses patience.” A 
hint to preachers who talk too fast because they have so much to 
say. 

“Nothing so commands silence as a low voice; people are 
hushed to hear you, and end by listening.” 

“One of the greatest French actors now living has often told 
me that he could never reach the pitch of emotion which so 
deeply stirs his audience, if he did not learn his parts by reciting 
them aloud. His voice electrifies and guides him.” 

It is surprising to see that in the public schools of France very 
little attention is given to reading, and that the public schools of 
America are referred to as examples of a proper cultivation of 
this branch of education. Alas! if M. Legouvé could visit some 
of our schools and hear how the pupils read, he would probably 
change his mind. 
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